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@ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


, —— 
R. CHILDERS made a very interesting and clear Budget 
statement on Thursday night, the first interest of which 

was in its striking exposition of the remarkable decline in the 
consumption of alcoholic drinks, of the remarkable growth in 
the normal expenditure on Army and Navy, and of the rela- 
tive achievements of the Conservative and Liberal Govern- 
ments in paying off and contracting Debt. His proposal, which 
is to involve no immediate brrden, for using the £5,000,000 odd 
of terminable annuities which fall-ia in 1885 for the gradual 
extinction—when spread over twenty years,—of £172,000,000 
of Debt, was the most important feature of his speech. 
He leaves £800,000, also falling-in in 1885, for the re- 
duction of taxation. Mr. Childers further proposes to take 
off the additional 13d. of Income-tax imposed to cover 
the cost of the Egyptian expedition ; he provides the cost of 
reducing the lowest price of telegraphing to sixpence; he reduces 
the duty on silver, and makes arrangements for its abolition, by 


- extinguishing gradually the stocks that have paid duty on 


which a drawback would be demanded; he takes off the railway- 
passenger duty for all fares under one penny a mile, condition- 
ing in return for accommodation for this class of passengers; 
and he sacrifices a trifle on tobacco for fiscal objects. 


The Revenue accounts for last year, 1882-3, were as follows :— 
Estimates (as 








modified in July). Receipts. 

Customs ........ POCO ET eee £19,300,000 ...... £19,657,000 
MEINE cs aisseuetuse teen einen ten 27,230,000 ...... 26,930,000 
RUIN ividag an ai tcevecsessess 11,145,000 ...... 11,841,000 
Land-tax and Honse-duty... 2,775,000 2,800,000 
BOOUME=TEX .......00.060000secase 11,662,000 ...... 11,900,000 
Post Office and Telegraphs 8,800,000 ...... 9,010,000 
Crown Lands ............000008 380,000 _...... 380,000 
Interest on Advances......... 1,180,000 ...... 1,218,845 
Miscellaneous .............00008 4,725,000 ...... 5,267,611 

MOURN  disedeieecsace £87,197,000 £89,004,456 


showing a surplus of actual over estimated revenue of 
£1,807,456. The total estimated expenditure (including the 
Supplementary Estimates) was £89,906,000; but the actual ex- 
penditure had fallen short of this, and reached only £88,906,000, 
and subtracting this from the actual revenue of £89,004,456, 
the surplus for the year past was £98,456, after paying the 
pra expense of the Egyptian Expedition out of the revenue of 
e year. 





P For the current year, Mr. Childers’s estimates were as fol- 
1OWs :-— 





Estimate of Revenue.—1883-84. 


Estimate of Expenditure.—1883-84. | 
1 ............ £81,319,000 | Customs 
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ve £19,750,000 
Indiv. ...» 15,607,000 | Excise ..... . 26,900,000 
Nay . _1,730,000 | Stamps... 11,510,000 
Civil Sengigg es 10,757,000 | Land-tax .......... 1,040,000 
Ao rvice 17,253,000 | House-duty .............c...cc0000 1,785,000 
ost Off . 2,775,000 | Income-tax (at 64d.) 12,400,000 
Telecr i 4,124,000 | (Ree 7,400,000 
ack, eh Ss. 1,518,000 | Telegraphs ................ 1,750,000 
et Service 706,000 | Grown Lands..................... 380,000 

| Interest, &c.,on Advances... 1,185,000 

Miscellaneous.................0005 4,380,000 

£85,789,000 | £88,480,000 
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More discoveries of dynamite have been made this week. The 
police on Thursday arrested a young man, named Norman, at 
a hotel in the Strand, who had in his possession 13 ewt. of nitro- 
glycerine, so pure that its force would be equal to that of a 
ton and a half of gunpowder. He maintains that he did not 
even know what the stuff was. They subsequently arrested a 
second man, named Wilson, in Nelson Square, Blackfriars, and 
a companion named Gallagher, the two possessing between 
them some £900, partly in American notes. They also 
were in possession of the liquid explosive. A fourth, named 
Dalton, has also been seized, and it is believed that this 
arrest is of the last importance, and that the police will now be 
able to track out the whole conspiracy. As a beginning, they 
have arrested one Whitehead in Birmingham, whose rooms 
were found to constitute a regular factory of nitro-glycerine. 
This man is believed not to be a Fenian, but a man who sells 
his knowledge of chemistry to the Secret Societies. It has 
been found necessary, among other precautions, to increase the 
rigour of watchfulness over Windsor Castle, which is threatened. 
Sir W. Harcourt stated on Thursday that the newspaper 
accounts were correct, and that he intended at once to propose 
alterations in the law affecting explosives. Not the least 
alarming part of the affair is the entire recklessness with which 
the accused appear to carry their explosives about. Wilson’s 
stock would have laid Nelson Square in ruins. The accused 
are of superior education. 


There has been a great deal of correspondence this week 
about the Tory leadership,—commencing with a manifesto of 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s in last Monday’s Times, in which 
he bitterly condemns the management of the Tory Party in the 
House of Commons,—more especially, if we understand him 
rightly, the action of Sir R. Cross, Mr. W. H. Smith, and such 
of Sir Stafford Northcote’s lieutenants as sometimes take up 
Sir Stafford’s authority when he himself is absent,—and makes 
a strong appeal for more active leadership, and for leadership 
conceived in the spirit of Lord Salisbury, to whom he attributes 
the “ English” habits of mind most needful for the Conserva- 
tive Party. Of Sir Stafford Northcote he speaks as fit only for 
leadership during a period of neutral politics. Of course, this 
letter elicited a great many vehement attacks on Lord Randolph, 
and notably an enthusiastic demonstration on Tuesday, chiefly 
from the Conservative benches, but taken up also on the Liberal 
side of the House, in favour of Sir Stafford Northcote, though 
the wish to snub Lord Randolph was, doubtless, at least as 
active as the wish to strengthen Sir Stafford. On the whole, 
the discussion shows that the dispirited Conservatives of the 
country like a leader who plies them with stimulants, like Lord 
Salisbury, but that the cautious Conservatives of the House like 
a leader who does not require them to make themselves need- 
lessly ridiculous by tilting at windmills or crying for the moon. 


The Attorney-General’s proposal, introduced on Monday, to 
allow an appeal in criminal cases—though open to some objec- 
tions, the most serious of which are that juries may rely too 
much upon the Appellate Court to correct their own errors and 
that the Crown, with the consent of the Judge, should have an 
appeal against perverse acquittals—is, we think, in principle 
sound. The power of pardon, which is valuable, is still retained ; 
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and there can be no doubt that innocent men are sometimes 
condemned, or that an acquittal on appeal rehabilitates the 
accused better than a pardon. Sir H. James’s statement that 
in those trials which, though nominally civil, are really criminal, 
character being gravely involved, forty-seven per cent. of decisions 
are reversed on appeal, is a startling argument in favour of the 
change. He has, however, limited his reform till it is scarcely 
possible to discuss it. Upon the ground that it is neces- 
sary to proceed cautiously, and that the Judges must 
riot be crushed with appeals, he confines the right to 
capital cases, calculates the appeals at twelve a year, and says 
three Judges may settle them, by sitting together four days a 
year. What is the use of disturbing a system for which much 
may be said, especially on the ground of the cheapness of pro- 
cedure, for the sake of a dozen capital cases, which are notori- 
ously more carefully tried by the counsel and judges, as well as 
by juries, than any other? The injustice which the Attorney- 
General thinks so serious is done in the cases sentenced to 
penal servitude, yet Sir H James refuses criminals so sentenced 
their right of appeal. We trust the Grand Committee will 
either extend the Bill, or drop it, till opinion is ripe for a more 
complete one. To secure to murderers a special justice refused 
to other criminals is a jest of the grimmest type. 


Although the operation of the Bill is limited to capital 
cases, Sir H. James admitted that he hoped to proceed much 
further by degrees, and the debate turned almost exclusively 
upon the general principle. The Tory lawyers contended that 
appeal would be mischievous, as it would so greatly increase the 
expenses of defence; but the general sense of the House was 
clearly that the present risk of wrongful conviction was too 
great. Mr. Hopwood, who closely expresses the popular mind 
on the subject, made this his chief point; and Mr. C. Russell, 
by no means a sentimentalist, urged the same plea, alleging that 
in civil applications for new trials twenty-five per cent. were 
granted, and that the Courts, so often wrong in questions of 
money, could not be always right on questions of crime, Sir 
W. Harcourt also declared himself greatly impressed with 
this danger, and related one frightful case. He had seen 
reason to inquire into the appeals of two men convicted of bur- 
glary, and condemned to fifteen years’ penal servitude. He 
found that both were innocent, and, moreover, that one of them 
had been previously convicted of the same crime, had been sen- 
tenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment, had served his time, and was 
innocent all the while. The man had been robbed of his whole 
active life by unjust sentences. The accidental suppression of 
essential evidence on a trial, said the Home Secretary, was very 
frequent, one man in particular having been condemned to death 
for arson, because circumstances indicated that he wished the 
death which had incidentally occurred. The chief witness, how- 
ever, went to Sir W. Harcourt, and stated that he had forgotten 
to mention in Court that the accused brought up the escape- 
ladder. On the other hand, it is to be noted, the Parnellites 
are eager for the Bill. 


Mr. Chamberlain moved on Tuesday that a Committee of 
five Members should be appointed to form, with five Peers, a 
Joint Committee of both Houses to inquire into the expediency 
of sanctioning the Channel Tunnel. Mr. Gladstone explained 
that this course was necessary, because only Parliament could 
now resist the Tunnel. Former Governments had so committed 
the Executive to an international agreement on the subject, 
that the present Government, though it could submit to Par- 
liament, could not proprio motu forbid the project. We 
presume there are members of the Government who favour 
it, though not, we trust, because they secretly hope for 
the conscription, which the Tunnel will render indispens- 
able. Fortunately, neither the Joint Committee nor any 
other Committee can do much harm. Parliament and 
the people have decided that Great Britain shall not be a 
peninsula hanging on to the Continent, and with its trade 
at the mercy of any Fenian with a gallon of nitro-glycerine ; 
and if both the Front Benches joined to support the Bill, they 
could not carry it. It is, indeed, difficult to conceive how sane 
men can support a project which will so increase all the foreign 
embarrassments of the Government, and render panics so 
incessant, 


After the oratory of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gibson, 
Birmingham plunged yesterday week int» that of Lord 
Ro:ebery and Mr, Chamberla‘n, 


Their addresses took the 





rata. 
form of speeches to the Birmingham Junior Liberal Associ 


ation, delivered in the Birmingham Town Hall,—the object 
being, we suppose, truly described by Lord Rosebery: as 
analogous with that of the roll in the snow with which the 
Russian bather sometimes concludes the violent perspirations 
of the hot-air bath, and the flagellations which accompany it 
Both speakers spoke well, but there is necessarily a good 
deal of confutation to be done in such cases, which though not 
superfluous considered in relation to the audience addresseq is 
entirely superfluous for the careful student of politics, Lord 
Rosebery made a clever hit, when he said that even though 
David made mistakes, Israel preferred to be ruled by David to 
being ruled by Shimei, for Lord Salisbury has certainly railed 
somewhat in the style of Shimei. The future of this country 
said Lord Rosebery, pithily, rests “ not with the wasps, but with 
the bees.” Nor could a better description of Lord Salisbury’s 
policy in general have been suggested than that. A waspish 
policy it has ever been, and if ever Lord Salisbury returned to 
power, a waspish policy it would certainly be again. 


Mr. Chamberlain congratulated the Conservative banqueterg 
on their beefeaters, their trumpeters, and, above all, on their 
peacocks,—and generally on “the mediaeval mummeries which 
formed the fitting reception for a statesman who was two 
hundred years behind his time.” He illustrated Lord Rosebery’s 
remark on the waspish character of Lord Salisbury’s policy by 
enumerating the wars of which Lord Salisbury had been an 
advocate,—the Afghan war, the proposed raid against Russia 
in Asia, the African wars, and finally, the Irish civil war, which 
he virtually favours. “ May. we not say, with Shakespeare,” said 
Mr. Chamberlain, “‘ See what a desperate homicide this Salisbury 
is?’ I say that Lord Salisbury constitutes himself the spokeg- 
man of aclass ; of the class to which he himself belongs, who toil 
not, neither do they spin; whose fortunes, as in his case, have: 
originated in grants, made in times long gone by, for the ser- 
vices which courtiers rendered kings, and have since grown and 
increased by levying an unearned share on all that other men 
have done by toil and labour to add to the general wealth and 
prosperity of the country of which they form a part.” He rather 
unkindly spoke of Mr. Gibson as the Sancho Panza to Lord 
Salisbury’s Don Quixote; and taking up Mr. Gibson’s challenge, 
said that the Tory Party had been labouring for a policy of 
Obstruction, and had thrown their whole influence in favour of 
that terrible waste of time before Easter which resulted in the- 
Government’s having but oie out of twenty-five days of session 
at its own disposal,—the one in which the Bankruptcy Bill 
was read a second time. Mr. Chamberlain appealed very 
emphatically to the country to support the Government, in in- 
sisting on passing the few important measures which they have 
this year introduced. We believe that that appeal will receive 
something more than a cordial,—a thoroughly enthusiastic 
answer. 


The Ameer of Afghanistan is very anxious to visit Lord 
Ripon, and the Times contends strenuously that the visit should 
be allowed, and that the Ameer’s requests should be heard in a 
“sympathetic” spirit. The Ameer, it is alleged, wants “ counten- 
ance and encouragement,” in order to strengthen him to keep 
Herat. It might be discourteous to refuse the proffered visit, and 
Abdurrahman Khan may be assumed to know his own business}. 
but we, nevertheless, question if the project should be en- 
couraged. The Ameer is certain to ask something which 
cannot be granted, and to go away irritated by the refusal, 
Moreover, the “limes forgets one cardinal point in the situation, 
—the uneasy suspicion with which Afghans regard any “ col- 
logueing ” between their ruler and the powerful white Infidels 
to the south. They believe, just as Greeks would have done, 
that he is plotting to increase his ascendancy by the aid of 
the barbarians, and just so far as he is “countenanced and 
encouraged ” by the Indian Viceroy he is distrusted by his own 
people. From the days of Runjeet Singh, interviews between 
an independent sovereign and a Viceroy have been followed by 
demands from Calcutta, and the Afghans are not likely to 
regard. a renewal of the old fatal policy with approval. The 
se!domer the iron pot and the earthern pot touch in mid-stream, 
the safer for the weaker vessel. 


A serious debate on foreign policy was raised on Tuesday by 
Mr. Jacob Bright. He objected to a design attributed to the 
Foreign Office of recognising Portugal as Sovereign on the 
Congo, the giant river which it is now known flows from Lake 
Tanganyika to the West Coast of Africa. We have explained the 
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facts elsewhere. Mr. J acob Bright proposed to forbid the Govern- 
ment to recognise any European Power upon the Congo. The Gov- 
ernment refused to accept this, but acceded to an amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Wodehouse, which binds them to make no treaty in- 
consistent with existing engagements, and with the security 
of the civilising and commercial agencies at work on the Congo. 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice, moreover, promised that the treaty, if 
made, should protect commerce and the natives, and Mr. Glad- 
stone pledged himself that the previous concurrence of Parlia- 
ment should be obtained. The debate was remarkable for a 
kind of explosion of horror against Portugal from all sides. The 
cruelties tolerated by the Agents of that Power, and their con- 
tempt for treaties, whether of civilisation or commerce, are better 
known in the House than we had imagined. Even Lord E. 
Fitzmaurice justified some of the most serious charges, and we 
should not wonder if Sir R. B. Morier found his position very 
uncomfortable. 


A dispute has broken out in the French Cabinet which is 
not without significance. General Galliffet, who suppressed the 
Commune with such severity, had been appointed to command 
the cavalry manceuvres of the year on the eastern frontier. 
The Radicals fancied that the General might use his extensive 
command to make a demonstration against the Republic, and 
induced the Minister at War to order that the command should 
be entrusted to the senior General present. General Galliffet 
protested, and General Thibaudin found himself in the Cabinet 
jnaminority of one. He thereupon withdrew his order, but 
did.not.resign, and reduced the force to be manceuvred to two 
Divisions. General Galliffet will still command, but the reduced 
force will not be massed upon the eastern border. The 
qncident reveals the sleepless dread of the Army entertained by 
the advanced Republicans, who have no General, except General 
“Thibaudin. *'They may have reason, but their mode of showing 
theirfears is fatal to the Army. A General who is publicly de- 
clared suspect, yet retained in his command, is a General who 
is wilfully made dangerous to the State. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Monday virtually withdraws what it 
did say on the subject of the representation of minorities, and 
-says something very different. What it asserted was that the 
battle would have to be fought against the principle of repre- 
senting minorities, and not merely on the anomalies of any 
particular scheme; and that it would be a test of true 
Liberalism to repudiate the very attempt, as one certain to 
result “in strengthening all those anti-popular interests which 
are always too strong by their intrinsic position.” What 
the Pall Mall now says is that it is impossible to hope 
for an exact mirror of public opinion, and undesirable, in 
aiming at what is beyond reach, to establish so exact a balance of 
political forces that nothing can ever get itself done. That isa 
very different matter, indeed. We are, however, by no means 
prepared to admit that the most exact mirror of the public 
mind which we cowld attain would result in any such balance. 
Asarule, public opinion is very clearly in favour of one par- 
ticular policy or party and against the other, and a House of 
Commons that represented it truly, would not be in a state of 
see-saw at all, but in an attitude of clear and vigorous resolution. 


The General Synod of the Church of Ireland has adopted, 
—not, however, without opposition,—a resolution petitioning 
Parliament against any Bill which will have the effect of 
admitting Atheists to either House. Why, then, do they not 
accept the logic of their position, and ask at once for a Theistic 
test to be imposed on Members, one defining the sense in which 
the word “ God ” is used, and pledging the Member taking it toa 
belief in God in that sense ? The present oath no more excludes 
Atheists from Parliament, than it excludes Agnostics or Pan- 
‘theists, It does not even exclude avowed Atheists from Parlia- 
ment. It excludes only Atheists who happen to have avowed 
their Atheism to either House. In other words, it is a premium 

‘on hypocrisy, not a prohibition of unbelief. Which is it most 
un-Christian to do, to put a premium on hypocrisy, or to remove 
a barrier against unbelief? 


A very able Royal Commission has reported that scarlet is 
not a good colour for Army uniforms. It is unusually visible 
to the enemy, as are also black and white. The Commission, 
therefore, recommend that either mud-colour, the well-known 
khakee of the Indian Service, should be adopted, or that a grey 
believed to be unusually durable should be selected. The white 


facings and belts will be made umber, and the metal will be 
bronze, instead of brass. They suggest, however, that scarlet 
may be retained for full dress. The argument looks strong, and 
has apparently been accepted by Lord Hartington, but is the 
Commission quite certain that comparative invisibility at a 
certain distance signifies much, at a time when field-glasses are 
so efficient ? The Prussians do not think so, or that pickelhaube 
would be doomed; nor dothe Austrians, with their white uniforms. 
If the necessity is.not strong, it is a pity to abolish “the hue of 
England’s war,” the thin red line, whose visibility does not in- 
crease the enemy’s readiness to charge. We had much rather 
hear, if we are to have a new dress, that it was to be one 
which left the men their fullest powers. No gamekeeper would 
put on those tight things. 


In the exhibition of inventions at the Inventors’ Insti- 
tute, Dashwood House, New Broad Street, there is a smokeless 
fire-place which is worth notice. We know nothing of its 
merits, but it is said to succeed, and the inventor, named 
Moerath, deserves the credit of having understood English 
conditions. We, being sentimental idiots, do not want a 
close stove, but an open fireplace, which will burn up its smoke. 
Mr. Moerath, therefore, places a quantity of asbestos and tubing 
eighteen inches above the fire. The smoke goes up the tubes, 
the asbestos heats the carbon till it is consumed, and the resi- 
duum, gas, is conveyed away through a pipe, and may, we 
presume, be utilised. That is not quite a perfect arrangement, 
for we want the smoke-burner to be out of sight, above the 
fireplace, in the entrance to the chimney, but the principle is 
there. If the English would agree to close stoves, the smoke 
nuisance could be abolished in a year or two; but this is 
precisely what they will not do. 


We are glad to see that the emigration experiment in the 
West of Ireland is succeeding admirably, not only in its prac- 
tical working, but in the popular favour it commands. Yester- 
day week, 350 souls were embarked from Belmullet, County 
Mayo, under the personal supervision of Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
one of Mr. Tuke’s ablest lieutenants, for Boston, Massachusetts. 
The ‘ Nestorian’ came into Blacksod Bay for the purpose,—two 
gunboats, the ‘Seahorse’ and the ‘ Orwell,’ with a much less 
draught of water, conveying the poor emigrants to the steamer, 
after they had been rowed in the boats of these vessels to the 
gunboats. The whole scene seems to have been a thoroughly 
cheerful one, in consequence of the non-separation of the 
families; nor can there be any doubt that emigration thus 
supervised is extremely popular in Mayo, in spite of the violent 
efforts of the Connaught priests and Bishops to discreditit. The 
reporter of the Irish Times speaks very strongly on this point, 
and of the admirable character of the arrangements made. 


Mr. Reid, the Member for Hereford, moved on Wednesday 
a Bill for the total abolition of vivisection, from which he 
would have done velly we think, to exclude all the ordinary 
experiments on inoculation intended for the benefit of the 
animals inoculated, which the House would never consent to 
prohibit. Indeed, if the licences granted under the existing Act 
were but more stringent, specifying the number of individual 
creatures to be experimented on under them, and if the licences 
were refused,—which they have not been,—for every experiment 
savouring of true torture, such as Professor Rutherford’s on the 
biliary secretion of dogs, there would have been no good case as 
yet for fresh legislation. Mr. Reid, however, was able to show, in 
his admirable speech, that the Act of 1876 is very inadequately 
administered, nor did Mr. Cartwright or Dr. Playfair break down 
his case. Dr. Playfair’s statement, often repeated, that the suc- 
cessful killing of mice by inoculating them with the virus of 
cholera, gives you fresh knowledge as to how the population of 
London might have been saved from cholera, is one of those wild 
statements on which physiologists would never rely, if they did 
not give average men credit for jumping to just such conclusions 
as their prompters desire. Sir William Harcourt made a 
speech chiefly memorable as proving that he does not urder- 
stand at all how the Act actually works. And Mr. G. Russell, 
the Member for Aylesbury, made an admirable speech in favour 
of further restrictions, after which the debate was interrupted 
by the clock, so that it comes to an end without a division for 
this Session. 
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OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE BUDGET. 


R. CHILDERS made a much greater impression by his 
Budget speech than he had led his audience at its 
commencement to expect. There was visible throughout it 
the genuine financial mind,—the mind which occupies itself 
naturally with these subjects, to which financial considerations 
are not mere burdens of official duty, but matters of something 
like personal fascination. You could see this in the care with 
which Mr. Childers, in comparing the finance of one year with 
the finance of another, made allowance for all those smaller 
considerations which really affect the meaning of the figures. 
For example, in his comparison to show how the consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquors had diminished of late years, 
nothing could exceed the care with which he made, not 
only, of course, the due allowance for increase of population, 
but the allowance to be ‘made, as regards the consumption 
of beer, for the change of the malt duty into the beer 
duty. The same elaborate care pervaded his discussion, — 
otherwise perhaps somewhat too militant in tone for a Budget 
speech, though we fully acknowledge the provocation he had 
received,—of the amounts of debt imposed and paid off by the 
two Administrations during the various years which he included 
in his survey. Everywhere you saw evidence not merely of the 
accurate financier, but of the financier who is so absolutely 
determined not to be misled by accurate figures into an in- 
accurate reconstruction of the facts behind the figures, that he 
is always on the look-out for possible causes of fallacy in 
comparing one year’s figures with the apparent return for 
another year. That, however, was but a small part of the 
interest of Mr. Childers’s Budget. Its chief interest was the 
comparative weight he laid on the different elements of his 
statement,—the stress with which he insisted on the reduction 
of Debt, and the arrangements for a serious enterprise in that 
direction,—the prospect which he held out of taxing the pro- 
perty of Corporations so as to make it yield a fair equivalent 
for the Succession duties paid by private individuals whose 
death transfers property from one to another,—and the anxiety 
he showed to diminish the cost of the poor man’s journeys, 
rather than to increase the gains of the Railway Companies 
which carry him. In all these respects, Mr. Childers showed 
that he had fixed his mind on critical and permanent financial 
considerations, and that he was actuated by no caprice. Even 
in his proposition for the abolition of the duty on silver, he 
was no doubt actuated by the conviction that the ultimate 
abolition of this duty will be of infinitely greater importance 
to India than it will ever be to England. There was no 
vestige of caprice in his statement. Nothing could be more 
unfair than to call his main proposal—the taking-off of the 13d. 
income-tax imposed last year—the proposal of “a rich man’s 
Budget.” If so, then the putting-on of that 14d. should 
have been called the proposal of a poor man’s Budget. In 
point of fact, it is only fair that those who can best bear the 
burden of war should be the first to feel it. But then, if 
that is to be so, they should also be the first to feel the relief 
from it. The State which has taken the cost of a small war 
out of the pockets of the middle class, clearly cannot be 
reproached with class-favouritism when it refuses to continue 
that special imposition on the middle class after the expense 
of the war has been paid. To call that favouritism to the 
rich, is like calling it favouritism to the rich to cease 
extracting from them subscriptions for a charity which has 
learnt to pay its own way. Mr. Childers was bound almost in 
honesty to restore to the well-to-do what Mr. Gladstone had 
. extracted from them in order to prevent any sudden pressure 
on the poor. 

Much the most important feature of the speech was that part 
of it which entails no burden on the finances of the year,—the 
proposal to pledge the country at once to the disposition of the 
large resources falling-in in 1885, for the reduction of Debt. 
To this proposal Mr. Childers led up with great skill. Indeed, 
we are disposed to think that what Sir Stafford Northcote and 
Sir R. Cross complained of as the vehemently partisan character 
of the Budget was due much less to Mr. Childers’s wish to 
vindicate the Government from the perfectly baseless asser- 
tions of the Tories, than from his desire to preclude any danger 
of their objecting to those dispositions of future resources which 
he was about to make. By showing how little in comparison 
the Tories had done for the reduction of Debt, he almost shut 
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do for the reduction of Debt during the next ¢ 
Any such objection would at once ae rise to the arte i 
were hoping to return to office before 1885, and desired in thet 
case to make a more immediately popular use of the Snead 
resources at their disposal than any the benefit of which i 
be reaped chiefly by our posterity. Mr. Childers ig go little of 
a militant politician, that we do not believe he could hay 
administered the various raps and pricks which seem to ane 
told so powerfully on the Front Opposition Bench, if he had pi 
had some object in doing so by no means partisan in character. 
That object we suspect to have been to estop the Tories by 
anticipation from any attempt to remonstrate against his os 
posal of committing the nation at once to the right use of the 
financial resources of 1885, before they shall fallin. To stimu. 
late their pride in Sir Stafford Northcote’s honest attempt 
in the same direction, and to pique them by showin 
how much less Sir Stafford had been able to do ra 
furtherance of his own policy than Mr. Gladstone had dong 
for that policy, was the very best security Mr. Childers could 
have taken against any obstructive move. The proposal to 
extinguish at once seventy millions of Debt by borrowin 
from the Chancery Suitors Fund and the Savings Bank 
Fund, and to replace these funds within twenty years 
besides further extinguishing within that time 102 millions 
of Debt more, through the agency of the termina-. 
ble annuities which Mr. Childers proposes to create, jg 
if we may not exactly call it a great policy, at least iM 
strenuous and worthy policy in the right ‘direction, to. 
which the Tories, stung by the comparison between their 
financial achievements and ours, will hardly find it feasible. 
to object. 

Mr. Childers’ proof that between the year 1875-76 and the 
year 1882-3 the people of the United Kingdom have diminished 
their consumption of alcoholic liquors by an amount the duty 
on which alone amounts to £5,000,000 a year, is, in our 
opinion, a very remarkable evidence of the result of compulsory 
education. It was not till 1875-6 that the first-fruits of 
the Education Bill were becoming visible, and the seven years: 
of Mr. Childers’ comparison are the first seven years in which 
we could have expected that policy to have affected 2+ all the 
adult population. We only wish Mr. Childers had shown how 
far the change in the latter of these years has or has not been pro- 
gressive, as compared with the change in the earlier years. It 
would have been a very encouraging thing to be told that it is. 
progressive, and that we may expect this progress to continue. 
It is clear, at all events, that the change is not due to bad 
times, for the progress in the consumption of tea shows that 
it is not want of means which prevents the increased con- 
sumption of spirits and beer. Mr. Childers showed how truly 
he understood the meaning of this change, when he devoted, 
£135,900 of his surplus to the abolition of the railway-passenger 
duty on third-class fares. This is a reduction of duty eonceived 
with the view of encouraging and promoting the very class of 
social changes which the rapid progress of temperance favours. 
To make it easier for our poorer class to travel,—whether in 
pursuit of work or in pursuit of pleasure,—is to give them 
the means of spending with the greatest profit to themselves: 
all that they save by their more temperate habits of life. 
And we believe that this change will have a very great effect 
on the policy of our great Railway Companies, which must, 
from this time forth, consider the convenience of their poorest 
passengers as the most important of all the conditions of their 
own success, We congratulate Mr. Childers heartily on having 
proved,—and this in a year when he had no opportunity of 
producing a brilliant Budget,—that he knows exactly the 
critical parts of our finance, that he is prepared to accept all 
the best precedents of his predecessors; and most of all, that 
he is determined, whenever it is possible rightly to reduce 
taxation, to do justice, first, by taking off the burdens specially 
imposed for a special purpose, and then by relieving as much 
as is in his power, the financial pressure which arrests the 
social progress of the poor. 





THE CONSERVATIVE LEADERSHIP. 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S trumpet-call to the 
Conservative party, delivered on Monday, has not been 
without result. It produced the most emphatic demonstration 
of enthusiastic support which the Conservative party have 
yet rendered to the leader at whose power Lord Randolph 
Churchill struck that ostentatious but weak and ill-directed blow. 
And, further, it induced apparently one-third of Lord Randolph’s 





off the possibility of their objecting to what he was about to 





following,—in the person of Mr, Gorst,—to desert to the 
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claiming publicly to have acted in the House of 
ae in the a to fitted to win the approval, not of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, but of Sir Stafford Northcote. It 
must have been humiliating enough to Lord Randolph 
to hear the deafening cheers which greeted Sir Stafford 
Northcote on Tuesday night, but it must have been 
still more humiliating to find Mr. Gorst on Wednesday 
morning positively whining that it should have been imputed 
to him that he had thrown off the authority of his official 
leader, and quoting testimonials from that official leader to 
prove that he (Mr. Gorst) was really in favour with him, and not 
regarded at all in the light of a secret or cpen enemy, like Lord 
Randolph Churchill, “Such a series of neglected opportu- 
nities, pusillanimity, combativeness at wrong moments, vacil- 
lation, dread of responsibility, repression and discouragement 
of hard-working followers, collusions with the Government, 
hankerings after coalitions, jealousies, common-places, want of 
reeption on the part of the former lieutenants of Lord 
Beaconsfield, no one but he who has watched carefully and 
intelligently the course of affairs in Parliament can adequately 
realise or sufficiently express ;” to all which the Conservatives 
answer by deafening cheers for the man who is mainly re- 
sponsible, if Lord Randolph be right, for this dismal 
plundering, while one of his own three followers boasts loudly 
to the country at large of possessing a certificate to character 
from the very leader at whom that futile thunderbolt 
was launched. We sympathise most sincerely with Lord 
Salisbury. It is a hard thing for him to be patronised 
openly by Lord Randolph Churchill,—harder almost, we should 
think, than finding all the Tory Lords deserting to the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon's view of the Arrears Bill. For 
while the loneliness of Lord Salisbury’s attitude in relation to 
Ireland had in it something dignified and almost tragic, to 
have the impotent aegis of Lord Randolph Churchill 
flourished over him, and flourished over him with this absurd 
result, makes him the mere laughing-stock of a political farce. 
And indeed there is something most ridiculous in declarations 
delivered w7bi et orbit by Lord Randolph Churchill, that the 
only leader who can rescue the Conservative Party from the 
mire is the one who cannot carry with him even the pure 
Tories of the House of Lords,—who has no following at all 
except Lord Randolph and Mr. Balfour in the House of Com- 
mons,—and who sensibly wanes in favour with every effort 
made by these most unsuccessful of panegyrists to bid the 
welkin ring with Lord Salisbury’s name. Lord Salisbury has 
always shown force enough in dealing with his foes, but he 
must indeed pray Heaven to save him from such extremely 
discrediting friends as Lord Randolph Churchill. 

Lord Randolph’s impotent flourish of trumpets gives rise 
to many thoughts as to the decomposing elements in the Tory 
party,and we cannot help thinking that thoughtful foreigners 
might fancy that they find in “the Fourth Party” a group 
of Conservative germs—or bacteria, as they are called—of an 
attenuated character, such as M. Pasteur and Herr Koch are 
said to use for the purposes of preservative inoculation. Lord 
Randolph Churchill himself is obviously a germ attenuated 
—very much attenuated, indeed, in the energy of its life— 
from the type of Mr. Disraelii—the Tory Democrat whose 
political tendency it is to indulge in insolence and bragga- 
docio proceeding from the notion that there is something in 
insolence and braggadocio specially stimulating to the imagina- 
tion of the people, and specially characteristic of the aristo- 
cracy who are best able to lead them. So, too, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour might be regarded as a still more highly attenu- 
ated Tory germ of the type of Lord John Manners, pro- 
fessing high doctrines of English honour, and supporting 
them with a certain lackadaisical feebleness of sentiment 
that brings them into discredit. Mr. Gorst is an attenu- 
ated Tory germ of the old-fashioned Roebuck or “ Tear 
em” type—a mixture of lawyer-like astuteness and some- 
what bullying defiance, a type that finds its Toryism in a bull- 
dog temper, and its Conservatism in a chronic discontent with 
modern life. And Sir H. Drummond Wolff is, perhaps, 
an attenuated germ of Lord Salisbury’s own type, with a taste 
for training the Turks to fight the Christians, and using the 
Atheists to scatter the believers. Thus, at least, a foreign 
student of the Tory party, in its evident decomposition, might 
fancy ; but his reflections would, we think, go on to suggest 
that these attenuated germs of Toryism, far from so inoculating 
the Tory party as to preserve it from the more dangerous virus, 
appear to produce a condition of general debility and morbid- 
ness, worse by far than any of the stronger forms of 
Toryism itself, Just as, for anything we can see, the theory 





of M. Pasteur and Herr Koch should lead to giving sheep and 
eattle such a frightful number of preservative diseases that 
the poor creatures are sure to perish under the profuse generosity 
of their vaccinating friends, so it seems to us that the Tory 
party is getting so thoroughly inoculated with such very weak 
forms of Tory virus, that the result is political decomposition 
of the whole body. Instead of a few master-minds, strong in 
their way, and guiding by their influence a considerable section 
of the nation, we now get, both on the Tory and the Liberal 
side, but especially on the Tory, a number of very inferior 
minds, still more representative, perhaps, of the average ability 
and taste of the party, but for that very reason possessing 
much less than the old kind of influence over the party. It was 
possible to be led by Mr. Disraeli, for the genius and passion 
of the man were conspicuous, however defective were his 
principles ; but who can be led by such a man as Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who has changed Mr. Disraeli’s gold for brass, and 
the genius of defiance for the shrill chatter of a scold? 
It might still be possible to be led by Lord Salisbury, so 
long as he keeps his passions within reasonable control of 
his judgment, for the man has undoubtedly a deep spring of 
wrath in him, and even wrath may be, as Carlyle would say, 
“nobly human;” but who can be led by Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, who has all Lord Salisbury’s slipperiness, without any 
share of his wrath? It seems to us that the great mischief 
of the day is the number of pretentious and second-rate politi- 
cians, who influence hardly anybody, while they take up a 
very large proportion of the public time and public attention, 
and definitely lower the interest of the public in politics by the 
petty tone which they give to the struggles of the day. We 
recognise fully, as the House of Commons recognise, that Sir 
Stafford Northcote is far better entitled to lead the Conserva- 
tives than any of these pretentious rivals. But even in 
him there is a great deficiency. Sir Stafford Northcote himse}f 
might truly be described as an attenuated form of customary 
Conservatism,—Conservatism without its depth of affection 
for the past, without its profound faith in the genius of the- 
nation, without its pride, and without its stubbornness. The 
consequence is that Sir Stafford Northcote does not and cannot 
lead his party as Mr. Gladstone leads his; he cannot command 
its confidence by the great weight and deep significance of his 
own convictions, as compared with the lighter weight and less 
significance of the average Member's convictions. The political 
evil of the day on both sides of the House,—though it is much: 
further developed among the Conservatives than among the 
Liberals,—is the deficiency of strong leaders and the multipli- 
cation of weak leaders—the deficiency of guidance and the 
multiplication of counsellors. It is this which is decomposing 
the House of Commons. That assembly is rapidly succumbing 
to the large number of individually insignificant morbid 
influences with which it is being inoculated. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE CONGO. 


‘HE Debate on the Sovereignty of the Congo on Monday 
was really a very important one, and thirty years ago 
would have excited as keen an interest throughout the country 
as it now does in the manufacturing towns. Recent travellers 
have revealed to the world the great importance of this river, 
which cleaves the ponderous mass of South-western Africa as 
the Ganges cleaves the mass of the Indian Peninsula, or the 
Yangtse Kiang the huge bulk of Eastern China. The river 
reaches, under the name of the ** Lualaba ”—which, now that 
the facts are known, should be disused—up to the lacustrine 
system on the east, 1,800 miles away in a direct line, and it is 
perfectly possible, in the distant future, when it has become worth 
while to blast away the rapids, that a steamer may trave! 
straight from the South-west Coast to Lake Tanganyika. 
The volume of water poured down is prodigious, the banks 
are fertile beyond belief, and the most tameable of the 
negro tribes tend to collect upon the river banks. Even 
as it is, on the magnificent debouchure of the river, 350 miles 
long, and at its narrowest part two miles wide, the negro 
tribes have begun to cultivate and trade, purchase English 
goods to the amount of £500,000 a year, and export produce 
estimated at two millions sterling. If England controlled the 
Valley, and kept order with five or six negro regiments organ- 
ised like those of the West Indies, and a flotilla of small armed 
steamers, the population would soon grow dense and the 
country rich, and thirty years ago Great Britain would have 
been eager for the enterprise. It had then a desire for 
territory, which satiety has blunted, and realised far 
more fully than it does now that there are races which, 
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until they have been conquered, never develope their full 
strength, from inability to establish the first condition of 
progress, order sufficient to allow accumulation to com- 
mence. At present, however, the British people is either 
disinclined for enterprise, or is supposed to be so; and 
the Foreign Office, aware of the growing importance of the 
Congo Valley, of the trade it may develope, and of the anarchy 
which irresponsible Europeans create along its borders, has 
looked round for an alternative. 

We do not think it has found a good one. Practically, four 
courses were open to Lord Granville. He might have hoisted 
the British flag, declared the Valley for 350 miles a Crown 
Colony, and have awaited an attack, which would hardly have 
arrived. That course would, however, have been unpopular 
with a section of the Radicals, would have irritated France, 
which is hankering for the Valley, and would have involved 
a further strain upon an overburdened Naval establishment. 
He might, secondly, have prohibited any advance from any 
European Power, leaving things as they are; but that would 
have involved a nominal Protectorate, a continuance of the 
present atrocities—which are bad, negroes being drowned and 
flogged ad libitum—and a running contest of years with the 
adventurers, French, American, Belgian, Portuguese, and 
English, who see their way to carve out principalities in the 
Valley. It was, again, open to him to favour French pre- 
tensions, or to recognise the vague claim of Portugal, which has 
already a colony, Angola, 150 miles to the south, with 
500,000 inhabitants, to be supreme upon the Congo. In 
this dilemma, after a great deal of hesitation, faithfully re- 
flected in the speech of Lord E. Fitzmaurice, his lieutenant 
in the Commons, the Foreign Secretary fixed upon Portugal ; 
and though he has not explained his reasons, and probably will 
not explain them, they are not far to seek. Lord Granville 
does not date politics from 1870, he knows perfectly well 
that in a very short time France will again be a great, possibly 
an aggressive Power, and he is disinclined to place in her hands 
interests so large as those which may grow up upon the Congo. 
She might found an empire there, and shut out Britain for 
ever. Portugal, though inferior in energy, would be much 
more manageable, and might, if she misused her new authority, 
be deprived of it altogether. Moreover, Lord Granville, who 
watches the new tone of Republican France attentively, was 
not unwilling to give M. Challemel-Lacour a hint, which that 
gentleman greatly needs, that if France is about to embark on 
a policy of expansion beyond seas, English acquiescence is of 
the last importance, and that the perpetual worry kept up 
about Egypt impedes the prospect of that acquiescence. He 
took steps, therefore, which were not, perhaps, quite so definite 
or irreversible as they seemed, but which raised an impression 
that he intended to acknowledge Portuguese sovereignty on 
the Congo. 

Lord Granville’s course, judged as it would be judged by 
other diplomatists, was an able and even astute one ; but there 
was an impediment in the way on which he had scarcely 
reckoned, and that was the horror with which the Portuguese 
dominion in Africa is regarded by the trading classes and the 
philanthropists of Great Britain. The Portuguese statesmen, 
who in home affairs are fairly reasonable, are the worst 
colonial administrators in the world. In Goa, Macao, 
Angola, Mozambique, their course is always the same. They 
not only regard their colonies as estates—which is true of 
French statesmen also—but as estates to be managed with a 
single view to the extraction of immediate gain. They there- 
fore crush trade with taxes, which, as English traders aver, 
are often not only too heavy, but are treacheries. Lisbon will 
agree with perfect readiness to limit herself to customs- 
duties of ten per cent. ad valorem, and then, when goods 
begin to arrive, will demand 50s. a ton, or some pre- 
posterous sam of that kind, for harbour-dues. The 
Governors—possibly without orders—are always playing 
tricks of that kind, and have irritated English exporters, till 
they say they would rather deal with any Power in the world 
than Portugal, and till their mouthpiece for the hour, Mr. 
Jacob Bright, certuinly no Chauvinist, denounces Portugal 
with injudicious violence as “that rotten Power.” The 
philanthropists, on their part, agree with Mr. Jacob Bright. 
They say, and say truly, that whatever the Portuguese may be 
at home, they tolerate abroad cruelty and misgovernment 
which are a discredit to European mankind. They have 
allowed Goa to die of atrophy. They have possessed 
Angola for centuries, and have never cut a road. They 
evade all the anti-slave-trade treaties. They wink at 
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growers do, Lord E. Fitzmaurice, with all his official respons; 
bility, was compelled to make the following statement hone _ 
“ He would lay briefly before the House 
this painful euldiooh “my gentleman whose men r were . 
Honourable Members. Mr. David Hopkins, her Majesty’s Oona 
Loanda, in a despatch, dated May Ist, 1877, to the Governor-General 
of Angola, informed him of the abominable excesses practised 
some Europeans on the Zaire. Mr. Hopkins especially denounced the 
assassination of about thirty negroes, including women and children 
who, having been more or less justifiably accused of having taken 
part in the burning of the properties belonging to the Portu. 
guese subject, Manoel Joaquim Oliveira, were, by the latter’s 
orders, and with the connivance of other Europeans and some 
natives, among the former being a British subject, bound hand 
and foot and thrown into the river, some of them at Boma and otherg 
at Port Lenha. As a climax of monstrosity, the presumed accom. 
plices or witnesses, the victims, as they were called, were put to 
torture byhim. According to the information of Mr. Hopkins, similar 
atrocities were frequently perpetrated in the region under notice: 
and the same Consul specially named the Spanish subject José del 
Valle, better known as Don Pope, as the person who inflicted frequent 
cruelties on his black labourers, and who had even cansed the death 
of some of them, whom he ordered to be drowned. Mr. Hopking 
added that slavery was, in fact, reinstated on the Zaire; and that the 
black labourers in the service of Europeans were literally sold to 
these by the native chiefs.” 
Mr. Jacob Bright added that,—“In Portuguese Africa, many 
of the inhabitants were transported convicts ; in Angola, the 
army was largely composed of the worst kind of convicts, 
that is, of murderers. This he was told by a Portuguese 
merchant, on the authority of Mr. Watson, late her 
Majesty’s Consul at Loanda. What were the relations 
between the Portuguese colonists and the natives? In 
Mozambique and Delagoa Bay, the Portuguese officials did 
not dare to venture on the mainland for fear of the 
revenge of the natives; and in Angola, no Portuguese 
could travel between Loanda and Ambriz for the same 
reason.” That last statement has possibly an exaggera- 
tive effect, as we also populated Tasmania with convicts, 
and sent convicts—though not murderers—to swell Clive’s 
ranks; but there can be no doubt that the Portuguese 
have, of all European peoples, the least respect for the lives, 
property, or natural rights of dark-coloured Pagans, and that 
to those who know the facts of their history in Africa, the 
transfer of such a territory to them as the Valley of the 
Congo, with its endless potentialities, is impossible. The 
Foreign Office, it is quite clear from Lord E, Fitzmaurice’s 
speech—a most creditable speech, the circumstances being 
considered—has been seriously doubtful of its own course, 
the House was manifestly opposed to the plan, and Mr. Gladstone 
finally gave what was understood to be the coup de grace to the 
whole project. There should, he promised, be no Treaty without 
Free-trade and without protection for the natives, and no treaty 
whatever without the special sanction of Parliament previously 
obtained. My. Gladstone even rose a second time to pledge 
himself that the crowded condition of public business should 
not be pleaded in bar of full discussion. As the Portuguese 
do not care for the Congo, unless they can tax as they please 
and wink at slavery, the project is at an end. 

It would be best, perhaps, if some decent third-rate Euro- 
pean Power, like Belgium or Holland could be trusted fora 
time with the Valley of the Congo; but if it must fall either 
to France or to filibusters, we do not see why France should not 
have it. She will, at any rate, not re-establish slavery, and 
would probably agree, in consideration of our acquiescence, not 
to make the Valley a convict settlement, and not to embarrass 
trade with crushing duties. Her statesmen know how to 
introduce order of a kind, her capital is eagerly pressing 
towards new outlets, and she has plenty of gunboats and 
marines, As to any danger from her expansion, that is a 
dream which even Lord Palmerston pooh-poohed. Colonies 
are only safe when the mother-country rules the seas. Every 
possession France obtains beyond seas is a pledge that she will 
not fight Great Britain, which, though powerless to march to 
Paris, could in six weeks deprive her of every dependency, 
Algeria included. England herself would govern the Congo 
Valley much better and more leniently, but she is just now 
overloaded, and in no mood to take on herself more of the 
work, the vivifying government of dark races, in which, of all 
her works, she probably succeeds the best. 





LORD DUNRAVEN ON THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 
E have no desire to gain victories on false pretences, 
and therefore decline Lord Dunraven’s assistance 2 
abolishing or transforming the House of Lords. He is a man 





slavery in a horrible form as hard as the Brazilian coffee- 


who, though not a statesman, knows the werld well, has seen 
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more than most men of two continents, and has much of the 
uickness of understanding natural to an Irishman, and his 
view of the position of the House of Lords, when obviously a 
roduct of his own mind, and not a conventional utterance, is 
worth more than a moment’s study. It is, however, we are 
convinced, essentially wrong. Lord Dunraven, himself a 
Conservative, and on Irish questions a rather bitter one, holds 
that the Conservative party lacks alike “ vitality, vigour, and 
the principle of growth,” and that one main reason of its 
« partial paralysis” is the “anomalous position of the House 
of Lords in the Constitution.” That House now represents 
nobody not represented in the Commons, and its power is with- 
out any constitutional check, it is dominated by “ a permanent 
and overwhelming majority of one party,” and consequently it 
is “constantly obliged to efface and stultify itself.” It “ must 
ee to legislation it disagrees with, or cause a complete 
deadlock in our whole system of government.” It “ must dis- 
credit itself, or disgrace the Constitution.” That position is 
of itself degrading, but it produces, in Lord Dunraven’s judg- 
ment, an evil not confined to the House of Peers, “The 
ople govern,” but the representation in the Upper House of 
one dominant party compels the majority, “ aware that the 
sanction of Parliament to measures approved of by their 
elected representatives”’ cannot be obtained, to resort to 
agitation, ‘‘ Popular agitation is a threat of appeal to physi- 
cal force, and the knowledge that agitation has become an 
essential element in our system of government, and that 
in it, and not in any Constitutional check, lies the only 
check upon the absolute power of the Upper House and 
of one of the great political parties, is not calculated to 
form a law-abiding national character, to engender rever- 
ence and love for our ancient Constitution, or to create 
respect for our system of government by party.” Hence the 
strength of Mr. Chamberlain and his caucus, and hence also 
much of the inability of Conservatives to compel appeal to the 
nation for a revision of its judgment. They are weighted by 


the public dislike of the Upper House, which, if elected or 
full of senators of both parties, would not be disliked; and 
they can, therefore, never obtain the immense advantage of 
showing the people that Conservatives have resisted an injuri- 
ous measure to “the bitter end,” viz., appeal to the country. 


The Irish Land Act, for instance, in Lord Dunraven’s opinion, 
will produce great disasters, The Upper House, but that 
it is a House of Lords, would have braved a dissolution 
to defeat it; and even if it had passed, Conservatism would 
have had all the credit of resistance, when the eyes of the 
people were at last opened. Moreover, the grand Conservative 
interest, “the land,” is becoming unpopular, not from its 
own fault, so much as because it shares in the unpopularity of 
the House of Lords, which, composed as it is almost exclu- 
sively of large owners, is supposed to be swayed by landlord 
feeling. Conservatism, therefore, loses heavily by the position 
of the Upper House; and Lord Dunraven would replace it 
by a new body, apparently either a body of elected Peers, or a 
body of Peers and experienced men, selected at the beginning 
of each Parliament by the Crown. 

This is an attack on the Lords from an entirely new quarter, 
directed by a Peer, Lord Dunraven, who claims, in Burke, 
Jifteen centuries of nobility, and is described in the recently 
compiled Domesday Book as receiving a first-class income 
from land, and we are not disposed to deny that it is in 
part a just one. It is quite true that the unalterable majority 
in the House of Lords fosters “ agitation,” quite true that the 
Peers have less power to reject measures than an elected Upper 
House would have, quite true that if the Lords force a dissolu- 
tion, the Liberals go to the country with all the advantages 
derivable from the fact that a few hundred wealthy gentlemen 
with no moral claim to rule have set themselves, in appearance 
at all events, to defy the national will. And we need not, we 
suppose, say that in Lord Dunraven’s conclusion we heartily 
agree. The House of Lords as at present constituted is a 
Mischievous anachronism, which in small matters constantly 
Prevents improvement, and in great matters dams up the 
current of reform and swells the waters till, when the dyke 
Yields, their overflow often destroys as much as it fertilises. 

ut for the perfectly accidental circumstance that the obstinate 
Old sailor on the Throne in 1831 at heart disliked the great 
cers, and, being Sovereign of Hanover, was not carried away 
dread of a democracy which in the last resort he could 
abandon to itself, the Lords in 1831 would, with their want of 


imagination, have brought on a Democratic Revolution. The 


Sers—apart from the Law Lords—amend the laws very 


little, they spoil the laws a good deal, and they do not check, 





but increase the rush of the Democracy. So far we 
are with Lord Dunraven, yet we cannot honestly accept 
his assistance, for we do not honestly believe that Conserva- 
tism in the habitual English sense—and, we suppose, also in 
his sense, though he has learned much in America—is impaired 
by the existence of the House of Lords. Lord Dunraven has 
forgotten the social side of his problem altogether. That 
hierarchy of deferences, that fundamental inequality of condi- 
tions which is the essence of English Conservatism, and the 
principle for which most of the party would make sacrifices, is 
dependent to an immense extent on the House of Lords. 
Without that institution to protect and, as it were, consecrate 
their present system, by making the existence of a social 
hierarchy visibly part of the Constitution, the British people 
would obey their second instinct, reverence for utility, and sweep 
away everything that could not clearly justify itself. They 
would make the Premier of the time—not of the day, for it 
is not, though the Tories think so, a light-minded people, but 
one obstinate in its likes and dislikes—the Head of the State, 
and insist on laws which, in the long-run, would produce 
much greater equality. The effect of that change could not 
be “ Conservative,” in the sense in which English gentlemen 
now understand the word; and we doubt if it would be 
Conservative in any sense. Lord Dunraven does not per- 
ceive the strength which the liking for the hierarchical 
system, for ornament in general, for gratification to the special 
British imagination—which is not pensive, like the High- 
land imagination, or melancholy, like the Irish, but concrete in 
its tendencies—lends to the Conservative party. He probably 
despises the villa population, the new wealthy, the lower 
middle class, and all the multitudes they influence, because 
they “look up ” to the aristocracy, and respect wealth, and 
vote, as Charles Dickens put it, * for the Gentlemanly Interest ;” 
but these men make up the solid core of the English Con- 
servative party. He ignores a cardinal fact of our history, 
that Englishmen and Scotchmen have most of the vices, but 
have not that one of social envy, and are attracted, not repelled, 
by those who are legally allowed to be above them. They 
like “betters” to exist, and will follow them, while the 
bettership has in it any remnant of real force. When 
that is gone, when, with the House of Peers, the legal 
stronghold of the aristocratic sentiment disappears, they will 
either sulk, as the same class is said to do in America, or 
gratify their secondary instinct, which is for reality, by 
approving changes more sweeping than Radicals now formu- 
late. So far from believing that Conservatism, in Lord Dun- 
raven’s sense, would be benefited by the “ reformation ” of the- 
House of Lords, we believe that the number of Conservative voters 
would instantly decline, that strong Radicalism would be trium- 
phant for a time, and that the Conservative Party of the future 
would defend other things than those which the present party 
is anxious to protect. ‘ Individualism,” as opposed to “ Social- 
ism” in its better sense, would much more closely describe 
the two ultimate parties that would arise than Conservatism 
and Liberalism. That, however, is only an ultimate thought. 
Taking short views, as politicians should, we believe that with 
the House of Lords much of the English ingrained respect for 
the hierarchical organisation of society would disappear, and 
with it much, if not most, of modern Conservatism. We do 
not share that respect, holding it to be merely a form of the 
worship of clothes, of artificial forces instead of real forces, 
and inconsistent, moreover, with the broad tendency, though 
not exactly with the peremptory laws of Christianity, and 
therefore have, as moralists, no sympathy with a House which, 
as politicians, we believe to be mischievous; but those are not 
Lord Dunrayen’sideas. He wants just what we deprecate, and 
we cannot, therefore, accept his aid, which is offered, as we 
believe, under the influence of a hopeless misreading of the 
situation. Lord Dunraven is disinterested in sawing away at 
the bough he sits on, in order to preserve the tree, and does 
not see that but for the attraction of the shade, the owners 
would cut away the trunk, to grow more wheat. 





ITALIAN POLITICS. 


HE great experiment lately made by the Italian Govern- 
ment, the introduction of a low suffrage, together with 
scrutin de liste, has, we fear, failed, and the circumstances of 
the failure are worth attention. Italy, after she had been 
formed, started on the constitutional career with what may be 
called a Ten-pound franchise. The electoral right was not 
based, as in England, upon rental, but the payment of direct 
taxes to the amount of forty francs a year had an exactly 
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similar effect ; and the 600,000 electors were mostly officials, 
landlords, rich peasants, shopkeepers, professional persons, and 
rentiers, the idle men who have saved or inherited small 
fortunes, and who in Italy, as in France, form a much more 
numerous class than they do in England. This electoral body 
sent up Members who, on the whole, did their practical work 
fairly well, that is, they made an Army and a Navy, organised 
decent municipalities, sanctioned codes of law, and taxed 
themselves with a patriotism such as our own Ten-pounders 
displayed when they put on the Income-tax. They brought up 
Italian credit, till the Roman Government could raise money 
at four and a half per cent.; they provided for a specie cur- 
rency ; and they got rid entirely of the bad old system of 
deficits supplied by loans. Within the limits of business the 
Deputies worked well, and showed considerable sense; but 
beyond them, they shrank from action. They slurred over 
“the social question,’—that is, the horrible poverty of a fifth 
of the population, which is worse off than the people of 
Mayo; they refused to touch tenure, which in the old 
kingdom of Naples is as ill suited to national wants 
as that of Ireland was in 1869; and they neglected the 
severe supervision which alone makes an over-numerous 
and powerful bureaucracy beneficial to the people. Finally, 
as external dangers died away, they split into groups, 
deeply separated by personal questions, very reluctant to sup- 
port any Ministry whatever, and over-greedy of patronage, 
and but for the peculiar ability of S. Depretis, whose genius is 
that of an acrobat able to ride upon four horses at once, they 
would have rendered government impossible. He holds the 
groups in a leash, making concessions to each in turn, and so, 
in a way, continues to get along. The groups, however, take 
all steadiness out of government, make initiative too difficult, 
and forbid statesmen to rise, unless they belong to the class 
which can “ manage’? men by appeals to their interests, 
prejudices, or fears. 

The few men who in the last resort govern Italy, among whom 
the King is the central figure, grew alarmed at the situation, 
and true to the policy of the House of Savoy, which has 
always sought support in the people, they resolved to strengthen 
Parliament by a large reduction in the electoral qualification. 
They desired, what Governments so seldom desire, more “ go” 
in the representative body. We have an impression, which 
we cannot prove, that some of them would have sought their 
end in a daring way, by openly adopting universal suffrage, 
but for the impossibility of passing the Bill, an impossibility 
produced by the dread of clerical influence entertained by the 
middle-class. This was not a dread felt by the democracy, which 
never fears itself, but it was overwhelming among the profes- 
sionals, littérateurs, and wealthy men who in Italy are the active 
politicians. Consequently, a moderate Bill was proposed, con- 
ceding the franchise to all who paid any direct taxes, and who 
couldread and write, a franchise often talked of though, we think, 
never proposed in this country. This would have doubled the 
electors, and, probably, have worked like our own Five-pound 
Bill, but the managers of the change were not content. They 
either secretly suggested, or accepted with suspicious readiness, 
a second Bill, declaring that for two years every adult male 
should be legally a voter, if he demanded the privilege in the 
presence of three witnesses and a notary. This law granted 
the suffrage to every man who demanded it, if only a 
complaisant notary could be found, and, as S. Villari informs 
us in the Contemporary Review, no less than 2,125,000 persons 
immediately registered themselves. The suffrage was not made 
universal, and therefore irresistible, but it was quadrupled at a 
blow, and, of course, the Deputies elected under it were certain 
to extend the ad interim law. Considering the keenness of Italian 
politicians, the certainty that Deputies would not disfranchise 
those who had chosen them, the hold §. Depretis had over 
the House, and the dread of a dissolution on the old basis, it 
is very hard to doubt that the Italian Premier, like Mr. 
Disraeli on a similar occasion, was at least quite willing to 
accept the result, and was a consenting party to the Par- 
liamentary “dodge.” At all events, he introduced in 
addition the Scrutin de Liste, which he, and all Italians, 
taking their cue from M. Gambetta, believed to be the 
necessary supplement of a wide suffrage. The new 
Parliament was, therefore, elected by new electors in the 
new manner, and it is already recognised that the experi- 
ment in great part has failed. The people were not really in- 
terested. As we imagine, they care for the present only about 
the social question, and do not believe that Parliament, which 
for nearly twenty years has avoided social reform, will now 
buckle to the work, and in their disbelief betake themselves to 
individual efforts to make money. A certain distrust of legis- 








ri aail; 
lators, too, is always noticeable among Italians, as well as a di 
position to allow certain representative classes to do the w L 
they should do for themselves. At all events, though a 
the pressure of the local wirepullers one adult in idee 
four or five registered his name as an elector onl 
one in two electors went up to the poll. With thy 
exception of a few districts which sent up Reds the 
old constituency remained master of the situation, and for 
the most part, sent up the same men. Moreover, scrutin de 
liste broke down. The grand justification for that system of 
election is that, whatever its defects, it must produce a 
“strong” Chamber,—that is, a large, homogeneous, and de. 
termined majority, the “lists” being accepted or rejected 
en bloc, and every man fearing that his name will be left out 
of the next list by the Central Committee. In Italy, however 
localism is very strong, and politicians are not very serupu- 
lous. The Committees of each Department arranged their 
lists for themselves, and, whenever there was danger of defeat 
consulted their opponents, and arranged joint lists which 
crushed fresh opposition, and left the representation where it 
was. The new Chamber, therefore, is no more united than 
the old, S. Depretis has still to waste his great powers on the 
management of groups, and no new men are thrown up fit for 
governing work, There is a scarcity of ability, and especially 
of ability of the first order, which is unusual in Italy, a land 
where genius is endemic, but which is visible at this moment 
in all the three Latin countries. In them all the Parliamentary 
system evolves astute managers, but not men who will even 
try to cope with the social evils which in all three are becom- 
ing of paramount importance. With the exception of §, 
Minghetti, an able financier whose influence has waned, §, 
Depretis is the only man well in front ; while a certain timidity, 
as of men who must conceal their real opinions, has infected all 
aspirants for office. They are, in fact, afraid of being crushed 
by the selfish action of the groups, before the body of 
the people have time to recognise them. A leader will, per- 
haps, arise, but, meanwhile, the Government is dully bour- 
geois, and the only party which increases is the Republican, 
which may yet take up the social question as the lever of 
power. The national freedom from impatience and the 
common sense about concrete affairs which mark Italians 
will probably save the peninsula from great misfortunes, but 
the lowered tone of statesmanship interferes with all progress 
except in the material direction. This, however, is great, more 
especially in the towns, although in some districts positive want, 
permanent want, producing the terrible disorder known as the 
pellagra, seems incurable, even by the emigration which has 
assumed such large proportions. The Government. endeavour 
indirectly to check this, but it goes on, and is probably an 
evil, not from the loss of population, which increases quite 


fast enough, but from the subtraction from among the Italian . 


people of the most energetic spirits. Italy wants all the men 
she can keep who are detached enough and instructed enough 
to dream of a home in a foreign land. The kind of men who 
made the Revolution, or swarmed in 1866 into the National 
Guard, or gave Garibaldi a voluntary Army, are now pouring 
by thousands a.year into the valley of the River Plate, where 
they will eat out the Spaniards, as in the Italian Tyrol they 
eat out the Germans. 


FRENCH SCHOOLBOYS. 


HE Times of Wednesday contained a curious and sugges- 
tive account of the rival systems of education under 
which French boys of the middle and upper classes are brought 
up. Neither of them promises well for the national future, 
though both are strangely characteristic of French ways of 
thinking and acting. The occasion which has suggested the 
article is the epidemic of insubordination that has lately broken 
ont in the Lycées, or State schools, The first symptom of this 
was a mutiny, some eighteen months ago, at the Lycée Henri IV. j 
and the latest, the outbreak the other day at the Lycée Louis le 
Grand. Between these two there have been riots in the lycees 
of Toulouse, Valenciennes, and Montpellier, and a schoolboys 
congress at Bordeaux, which was attended by delegates from 
the upper forms of twenty-seven lycées, and ended in a series 
of resolutions condemning every detail of school management 
and discipline. The mutiny at the Lycée Henri IV. took the 
form of resistance to the rule which obliges the Catholic boys 
in the State schools to hear Mass and to go to Confession. In 
other cases, the badness of the dietary was the excuse. ‘The 
boys asked for a dish of roast meat, in addition to the bouillon 
and haricot beans which form the staple of their dinners. 
The real cavse probably of all the outbreaks is the intolerable 
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dullness of life in a lycée. The boys have only their work to 
interest them, and to a large proportion in every school this is 
tantamount to saying that they have nothing to interest them. 
Before the Revolution, the Lycées had large playgrounds, and 
it is only since these were sold by the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment that French boys have been characterised by their pre- 
gent total ignorance of games. Everything in a lycée has to 
be calculated closely, and the item on which money has been 
most consistently saved is space. Consequently, the hours when 
the boysare not at work are not play-hours. They are spent in 
dusty, crowded yards, in which games are impossible. Their 
only real amusement is found in visits to the cafés, when they 
can get leave to go into the town ; and reading bad novels, when 
they are kept within the school bound. It is, perhaps, from 
a consciousness how little else there is for them to do, that 
the authorities take no notice of the manner in which the 


boys spend their holidays. If a master sees a boy drinking 


absinthe in a café, he regards it as no business of his. 

These defects in the Lycées give the Church an opportunity 
of which she has made liberal use. The collége, which is the 
general name for a school conducted by the Clergy, is in many 
ways a marked contrast to the Lycée, The discipline is more 
human, and less military ; the buildings are more like a home, 
and less like a barrack; the boys are treated as though they 

ssed bodies and souls, as well as minds; they have ample 
playgrounds, and abundance of games. In no point is this 
superiority more conspicuous than in the quality of the Ushers. 
In the Lycées, they are regarded by the boys as so many spies, 
and despised and hated accordingly. In the Colleges 
“the usher is a young priest or religious brother, per- 
haps a future Bishop and Cardinal. He is always young, 
active, and intelligent, else he would not be selected 
for the post. He mixes with the boys in all their games; he 
strives to make himself popular with them; he becomes their 
confidant and monitor.” So far, the Church seems to be fully 
alive to the policy of making the Colleges popular. In other 
ways, however, she uses her advantage strangely. Even as it 
is, there are Republicans who, for one reason or another, send 
their sons to a collége rather than to a lycée. They think 
the education better; or they are not quite easy at the thought 
of the moral training a boy is likely to get at a lycée; or they 
like the better manners which are taught at the Colléges, or 
the higher social standing which belongs to them; or they 
wish to please their wives, or, perhaps, the boy himself. It 
might have been thought that the Clergy would lay themselves 
out to make things additionally smooth for men of this type ; 
that they would minimise the political and religious distinctions 
between the Colléges and the Lycées, so far as these distinc- 
tions do not involve admitted questions of principle; that they 
would do their best to deprive the act of sending a son toa 
collége, instead of to a lycée, of some, at least, of the com- 
promising significance which now belongs to it, and rather 
increase than diminish the freedom enjoyed by the boys. As 
4 matter of fact, they have done none of these things. It is a 
much more marked thing for a Frenchman to send his son to a 
collége now than it was a few years ago, because the Colléges 
have “ grown to be centres of opposition to the Government 
of the day, very hot-beds of anti-Republican propaganda.” 
The Clergy set more store by the impression they make upon 
the boys entrusted to them, than they do by the number of 
boys whom they have the opportunity of impressing. They 
would rather, apparently, make ten violent anti-Republicans 
than twenty Moderates, who, so long as they have the kind of 
overnment they like, do not care what it is called. This prefer- 
ence deserves to be noted, because it shows how the French 
Clergy read the signs of the times. If they thought that the 
Republic would last, they would, no doubt, take a different 
line; they identify themselves so frankly with its bitterest 
°pponents, because they think that by so doing they can con- 
tribute effectually to its downfall. They have shown them- 
selves on many occasions so destitute of political foresight, 

at we are not at all sure that their taking this view is not a 
800d sign for the stability of the Republic; still, that they take 
it, is worthy of remark. | If they were all Legitimists, it would 
mean nothing, because the Legitimists have not given up 
the hope that a miracle may yet be worked in the Comte 
de Chambord’s favour. But the French Clergy are by no 
Means politicians first and Clerics afterwards; on the contrary, 
their politics are very apt to be kept in strict subjection to 

ir theories of what is best for the Church. Their attitude 
towards the Republic at least testifies to two things,—their 
Conviction that the Republic will never be anything but an 
rtemy, and their belief that it is not an enemy whom it will 

ng be necessary to conciliate, 





Besides the strong political colour which the Clergy are 
more and more giving to the Colléges, we learn from the 
writer in the Times that their internal discipline has been 
made much stricter. They require that day boarders up to the 
age of eighteen shall daily be brought to the collége and 
fetched away from it, and that they shall come to the collége 
on Sunday mornings, for Mass and instruction. They stipulate 
that their pupils during the holidays, or when they are on 
leave, shall never enter a café, except in charge of some person ; 
and shall not read prohibited books, or associate with un- 
believers, They expect that the parents shall take care that 
their sons say their prayers regularly, when they are at home or 
when they are at school. And to ensure obedience to these 
directions, they require the boys, when the school meets again 
after the holidays, to make a full confession of all that 
they have done since they went home, in order that they may 
know what warning to give their parents before the next 
holidays. This seems a very strange way of making the 
Colléges popular, either with parents or children. Probably it 
is not, like the political tone given to the Colléges, a piece of 
deliberate calculation, but merely an example of a kind of precise 
Puritanism which seems to be a characteristic of the French 
Clergy,—of the feeling which leads them, in the books of devo- 
tion they put into the hands of their flocks, to put going to balls 
or to the theatre under the head of {sins to be confessed and 
repented of. They must know perfectly well that the laity 
will continue to go to balls and to the theatre ; but they seem 
to derive an inconsistent satisfaction from the contemplation 
of this useless prohibition. 








MRS. CARLYLE. 


[ Mrs. Carlyle married for ambition, as Mr. Froude reports, 
it is probable that she has gained what most ambitious 
people hope to gain,—whether they ultimately value what they 
have gained or not,—a name of her own in literature, and not 
merely the name of a faithful companion to her famous husband. 
Never were letters, unless they were the letters of Cowper, so 
full of fascination as Mrs. Carlyle’s. Her letters surpass those 
of her husband in every quality which letters should have except 
vividness,—in variety, naturalness, lightness of touch; in the 
rapid, but never abrupt, change from tender to satirical, from 
satirical to imaginative, and from imaginative, again, to the keen, 
shrewd, matter-of-fact of mother-wit; while in a few of them 
there is a wild gipsy kind of waywardness which is of course 
entirely foreign to Mr. Carlyle’s sphere. But we are not going 
to discuss Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, but to attempt to reconstruct, so 
far as it is possible, from the insight they give, the figure of the 
author of the letters, who, while linked with a man of marvellous, 
though narrow genius, made for herself,—quite unconsciously 
too,—a fame which shines distinctly enough even in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of his; and which shines by no reflected. 
light. : 
We are told in these volumes that Mrs. Carlyle’s grandmother 
was grandniece of a notable gipsy, Matthew Baillie, who came 
to be hanged, and whose wife was the original of Scott’s “‘ Meg 
Merrilies.” Mr. W. E. Forster, to whom Mrs. Carlyle men- 
tioned this gipsy descent, is said to have replied that this 
information was the first thing to make her mind intelligible 
to him as a cross between that of a gipsy and that of John Knox 
(from whom also she was descended). But, so far as we can see, 
there was but little of John Knox in Mrs. Carlyle. She had 
no taste for abstract doctrine, or, indeed, for the abstract in 
any shape. Nor was she didactic. The gipsy clearly pre- 
dominated in her over the Calvinist divine. Like the gipsies, 
she loved a certain wilful order, an order improvised out of 
chaos; and one great source of her suffering in the extreme re- 
pression of her life with Carlyle was that he had no love for these 
snatches of fitful and changeful energy, and wanted nothing so 
much as constant protection against surprise. A brother of 
General Cavaignac, who was intimate with the Carlyles, used 
to say of Mrs. Carlyle that hers was a genius for “ detail”; and 
so it was,—as well for the imagination as for the execution of 
detail. Sbe could always see how much really skilful detail 
could effect; and to this, we believe, she owed much of her 
extraordinary power of managing others,—ranging from the 
power of pacifying Carlyle to the power of “ writing-down a 
parrot.” Considering how wonderfully tender and accessible 
were her sympathies,—at one time she, justly enough, called 
her head “a perfect chaos of other people’s disasters and 
despairs,’—her answer to the question, “ Why do womex 
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marry ?”—be¢ause, “like the great Wallenstein, they do not 
find scope enough for their genius and qualities in an 
easy life,’ would scarcely have been a sufficient one, for she 
could have found scope for her genius and qualities in almost 
any life. But undoubtedly the enormous difficulties of 
engineering Carlyle’s life for him, did make an impression on 
her ambitious imagination, and launched her into the pursuit of 
an ideal which she often found quite too hard for her. Perhaps 
the reason why it was often too hard for her was her gipsy 
pride. As a Haddington cooper told her twenty years after 
her departure from Haddington, she had been even as a 
girl “not just to call proud,—very reserved in her com- 
pany,” and it was this proud and reserved side of her 
which rendered her life with Carlyle often so much more 
unhappy than it otherwise need have been. For though 
she was sweet, pitiful, and fascinating to those who leaned 
on her, she had a keen sense of her own dignity, and could 
not endure to be herself treated as a mere detail of life; 
and this was how Carlyle not unfrequently treated her. What 
she loved best was to queen it over men, and Carlyle was not 
the man to let his wife queen it over him. And how she could 
queen it! Long after she was a middle-aged woman, she could 
pick up chance acquaintances in a coach, and so fascinate them, 
that when she left her parasol in that coach, one would compete 
eagerly and secretly against the other for the chance of re- 
covering and restoring itto her. In her old age,—indeed, a year 
or two before her death,—when she had partially recovered from 
a most dangerous illness, middle-aged men of the world burst 
into tears at the sight of her whom they had never hoped to see 
again, and quivered all over with the joy of recovering her. She 
owed this power of fascination, no doubt, partly to her ready 
tenderness of sympathy, partly to her volleys of gentle scorn. 
It is clear that women who cannot make themselves feared, 
seldom gain the same empire as those who can make them- 
selves feared as well as loved. It was this double power 
obviously which gave Lady MHarriet Baring, afterwards 
Lady Ashburton, that victory over Mrs. Carlyle which em- 
bittered some eight years or so of Mrs. Carlyle’s life. Lady 
Harriet, though she can hardly have had Mrs. Carlyle’s literary 
power,—otherwise sone of her letters at least would surely have 
been preserved,—combined with her intellectual brightness and 
wit the great advantage of genuine high-breeding, an advantage 
which Mr. Carlyle, with his vivid perceptions and his own 
peasant-breeding, was the first to perceive and enjoy. That 
was how Lady Harriet placed Mrs. Carlyle at a disadvan- 
tage, for Mrs. Carlyle, thorough lady as she was, had never 
queened it over the kind of men who were at Lady Harriet’s 
feet, and had,in spite of that pride and reserve which dis- 
tinguished her as a middle-class woman, nothing like the distinc- 
tion which marked her rival. And bitterly did Mrs. Carlyle 
feel the defeat. It is obvious that she, who never fretted over 
the most homely tasks before, chafed passionately against 
having—for example—to mend Mr. Carlyle’s trowsers at the 
very time when Mr. Carlyle wanted to go and worship a woman 
te whom servile domestic tasks were things of little meaning,— 
rumours of the servants’ hall. For, we do not believe that 
the sore heart which Mrs, Carlyle bore about with her through 
some seven or eight years of her married life, would have been 
anything like as sore as it was through jealousy alone. She 
was not a jealous woman, and we should doubt if she had any 
of that passionate feeling for her husband which stirs jealousy 
to its depths. But she was a very proud woman, and it 
erushed and humiliated her to be slaving for the man 
who was so captivated by the air of royalty borne by 
one who had never thus slaved for him. It is the queen 
trodden under the foot of a conquering queen, who groans 
so bitterly in Mrs. Carlyle’s diary of 1855. And she groans, 
as she is well aware, not as that conquering queen, if she in her 
turn had been trodden down, would groan, but with less scorn 
for herself and more of middle-class self-pity, and more, too, of 
those feminine consolations which she derived from dwelling 
on her own power of painting her misery. Mrs. Carlyle 
never succumbs to her misery. She fights it vindictively. 
Throughout it you see that it is Mr. Carlyle’s indifference to 
her, his scorn, as she understood it, his cool exactingness when 


with which she was overflowing at this preference of the aristo. 
cratic queen to the gipsy queen of Carlyle’s earlier life, And 
evidently, too, she frequently met Carlyle’s imperious exigeance 
with rapier thrusts that wounded him keenly. 

We have said that Mrs. Carlyle had little conversance with 
dogma or creed of any kind, but she had imagination 
enough and critical faculty enough to let in gleams of specula. 
tive wonder on her life, and some of these sceptical touches hayg 
a marvellous force of their own. In the dialogue between her 
watch and her canary, she makes the watch reprove the canary 
for complaining of its prison. “Alas, my bird! here git 
prisoners. There, also, do prisoners sit. This world ig aj] 
prison, the only difference for those who inhabit it being in the 
size and aspect of the cells; while some of these stand revealed 
in cold, strong nakedness for what they really are, others arg 
painted to look like sky overhead and open country all around, 
but the bare and the painted walls are alike impassable, and 
fall away only at the coming of the Angel of Death.” Nothing 
could better present her impression of the Universe, for while Mrs, 
Carlyle had apparently no faith but an imaginative one, she had 
imagination enough to paint the bare walls of her universe for 
herself, and with a fresco of no mean beauty. She was keen 
enough to see through the hollowness of false creeds, and to 
penetrate now and then to some of the more beautiful aspects 
of true creeds; but even while she could appreciate the dreariness 
of a Church of which she could say, “ Anything so like the 
burial-place of revealed religion you have never seen, nor a rector 
more fit to read the burial service,” she was quite unprepared 
to contend that there should not be a burial-place prepared for 
revealed religion, and that the time for reading its burial service 
had not arrived. Her religion consisted in glimpses of noble 
ideals, and in the gracious human charities for which, when her 
pride was not touched, she was always more than ready. She 
had a humour, too, that combined with her natural tenderness 
to make life, by fitful gleams, radiant as well as interesting. But 
on the whole, it is the gipsy queen whom we see in her,—the wild 
lively queen whose mission it was to bring order out of chaos by 
the help of her fine genius for “ details,”—who fascinated most 
men’s hearts but smarted under her inferiority to a choicer type 
of queenhood, and who chafed bitterly against the sense of im- 
prisonment which the constant society of such a man as Carlyle 
necessarily imposed on a character so full of vivacity, and so 
eager to feel the consciousness of its own power. Such is the 
picture impressed on the mind by the perusal of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
frank, charming, playful, and bitter letters, eloquent now with 
tenderness, and now, again, with impatient wrath and a mortifi- 
cation hardly rising to the point of scorn. 





A GLIMPSE INTO RUSSIAN CHARACTER. 

HOSE who believe that the suppression of self is in and by 
itself a great virtue, or as some of the more fanatical 
« altruists” say, is the sum and substance of Christianity, should 
read “ Underground Russia,” by “ Stepniak,” the former editor of 
the Russian Terrorist paper Land and Liberty. They will findit 
full, for them especially, of material for thought. It is full of 
interest for everybody, for if we could all comprehend clearly 
the Slav nature, we should understand what will one day bea 
tremendous factor in the world’s history, and there has hitherto 
been no glimpse into that nature so instructive as that 
afforded by the Nihilist movement. If we could only get at 
the secret hearts of the few hundred men—we doubt if there are 
a thousand in all—directly affiliated to the Revolutionary con 
spiracy, the ringleaders, as we may call them, we should perceive 
more alike of the merits and defects of the Russian char- 
acter than reams of despatches, or volumes of travels, oF 
even a careful study of Russian novels will ever teach us 
These men are by the necessity of their position mentally 
without clothes. They have no inclination, and very 
little ‘power to conceal anything. Utterly at war with 
the past and present, with the system of society and the 
religious idea, with all habits, all conventions, and nearly 
all accepted moralities, they are compelled to fall back on 
instincts; and if those are separate, we may be pretty sure that 

the something separate which makes the essence of natio 
character, round which institutions, manners, and history 


she felt that the right to exact was hers rather than his, that | gather like clothes, lies revealed before us. We are bound to 


stung her to the quick. Had anything but her personal pride 


say that we see this separateness displayed in “ Underground 


been wounded, she would hardly have suffered so much. As it was, | Russia,” and that, despite a certain contempt for the intellectual 
she never fathomed the deepest depth of wretchedness, for she | views of the Terrorists as revealed by themselves, and aa 


never quite lost the pleasure of painting vividly the inward wrath 
q I g ) 





abhorrence of their perverted morality, we find in the revela- 
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tions of the book, ground for belief that the Russian character 
has in it some traits of a quite peculiar nobleness and charm. 
A writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes recently said that 
whenever the Slavonic race had spoken its “great word,” 
it would be found to be a “ religious one,” and there is 
a sense in which that apophthegm is, to those who know 
Nihilism, beyond dispute. It is not the true sense, for “ re- 
ligion” should mean not the effacement of self in itself, but the 
effacement of self before a power recognised to be nobler than 
gelf; and that is not the Nihilist impulse. But if by religion 
we understand, as all Hindoos, for example, do, a capacity for 
faith so strong that action follows of necessity, and that when 
the faith demands it, self is crushed down till it is paralysed, 
hardly perceptible, or even dead, then the French essayist is 
justified. The Russian people is one which, if Stepniak is not a 
mere romancer—and the book, for all its adjectives, strikes us 
as true—if it accepted obedience to the Czar as the domin- 
ant idea, the true expression of faith, would hurl itself 
into the Neva without a thought, that he might pass 
over dry-shod. One can understand as one reads “ Under- 
ground Russia,” and especially when pondering the uncon- 
scious evidence it affords, how a sect like the Skoptzi, the Self- 
mutilators, has grown to a large community, how Russians have 
been found to die on the gallows for the right to spell “ Jesus” 
with two j’s; how there once arose in the South a sect with 
suicide for creed, which actually alarmed the authorities by the 
increase it made in local mortality. The Russian, as portrayed 
here, has two instinctive specialties. The relation between 
thought and action is in him terribly close, so close that 
thought is usually immature, and when a thought has 
possession of him, self is totally suppressed. These Nihilists, 
for example, having forgotten God—all educated Russians, says 
Stepniak, are Materialists, and certainly all Nihilists are—have 
accepted as their dominant idea or faith that, to bring happi- 
ness or even endurable existence to the Russian millions, the 
existing method of government must be swept totally away, 
That state of opinion is, of course, quite conceivable, and should 
lead, like any other new faith, to relentless intellectual propa- 
gandism, as, indeed, in Belgium, France, and Germany it 
does. Being Russians, however, the Nihilists are impelled in- 
stantly to correlate thought and action, and propagation by teach- 
ing being slow, they spring on the quickest and strongest instru- 
ment they can find, which is necessarily Terror. The faith may be 
made quickly executive through destruction, therefore destruction 
must for the time be part of the faith. It becomes part of it, and 
ina moment, as it were, all who hold it, who just before were 
virtuous and unpractical professors rather than politicians, be- 
come ruthless assassins, incendiaries, conspirators laying the 
axe alike to evil and good, because it exists. Murder—plain 
murder, and not only the assassination of Kings—becomes for 
them only an act, and, being required by their belief, is acted. 
The right of arson is not one they discuss even in thought, 
they assume it; and though we see no plain reference to it, we 
do not doubt, from the facts at Odessa and Kief, that Stepniak, 
if money needful for the cause were wanting, would admit that 
he approved theft or forgery to obtain it, at least if the victim 
were a Department of the State. Even this state of mind is not 
without examples. We do not suppose that Philip II. of Spain, 
with Catholicism at stake, would have hesitated at murder, or 
fire-raising, or forgery, and, in fact, he did not hesitate at the 
two first. But here comes in the strange peculiarity of the 
case. These Nihilists are not in the least like Philip IU. 
They are men who possess in a degree almost unparalleled that 
power of self-abnegation, of suppressing the carnal man, as 
Christian doctors say, which seems to many men, not unreason- 
ably, the perfection of virtue. They are murderers who go to 
the gallows smiling and gentle; fire-raisers who would jump 
into the blazing houses, if that would help; thieves who would 
tegard the abstraction of a copper coin from the stolen money 
for their own indulgence as a disgraceful crime. All of them 
hold the doctrine of free-love, most of them find female 
Companions essential to their plans, but many of them, if 
not all, in order to devote themselves more exclusively to 
their work, treat them as their sisters. Imagine a million- 
are who would sanction and help a murder, approve fire- 
ralsing, and not condemn theft from a Treasury, and who, 
holding and acting on those opinions, practises for years 
the most relentless parsimony towards himself, in order 
that all he possesses may go in furtherance of an idea which he 
pes will bring good to men whom he thinks oppressed, Such 


a man lived in Demetrius Lisogub, who acted on his belief in 
precisely those details which seem to most of us the hardest of 
all :— 

“ His determination not to spend a single farthing of the money 

with which he could serve the cause, was such, that he never indulged 
in an omnibus, to say nothing of a cab, which costs so little with us 
that every workman takes one on Sunday. I remember that one day 
he showed us two articles, forming part of his dress-suit, which he 
wore when, owing to his position, he was compelled to pay a visit to 
the Governor of Cernigov, or to one of the heads of the Superior 
Police. They were a pair of gloves and an opera-hat. The gloves 
were of a very delicate ash-colour, and seemed just purchased. He, 
however, told us that he had already had them for three years, and 
smilingly explained to us the little artifices he adopted to keep them 
always new. The hat was a much more serious matter, for its spring 
had been broken a whole year, and he put off the expense of pur- 
ehasing a new one from day to day, because he always found that he 
could employ his money better. Meanwhile, to keep up his dignity, 
he entered the drawing-room holding his opera-hat under his arm, his 
eternal leather cap, which he wore summer and winter alike, being 
in his pocket. When he passed into the street, he advanced a few 
steps with his head uncovered, as though he had to smooth his dis- 
arranged hair, until, being assured that he was not observed, he drew 
the famous cap from his pocket.” 
And Demetrius is by no means the most extraordinary example. 
The Terrorist Nihilists have sympathisers in all ranks, and 
among them men who, unable from one cause or another to 
take any active part, devote themselves to “concealing” the 
executive agents of the Revolutionary Committee. One of these 
was Tarakanoff—the names are false—an officer in the Ministry 
of the Interior, who was constitutionally so cowardly that he 
never rode or crossed the Neva, or could keep from trembling 
when in the slightest danger; yet this man, with the scaffold or 
Siberia full before him, steadily made of his apartment a refuge 
for the Terrorists. Stepniak, who was once sheltered by him, 
noticed that Tarakanoff never slept, and on the second day asked 
him the cause :— 

“He had, in fact, a woeful aspect. He was pale, almost yellowish ; 
his eyes were sunken; his look was dejected. ‘ What is the matter 
with you?’ I asked.—‘ Nothing.’ ‘Nothing! Why, you have the 
face of a corpse, and you did not sleep before four o’clock.’—‘ Say 
rather that I did not sleep all night.’ ‘But you must be ill, then?’— 
‘No; Ican never sleep when there is any one with me.’ ThenI 
understood all. I took his hand and shook it warmly. ‘I thank you 
with all my heart,’ I said; ‘but I will not cause you so much 
trouble, and at the very first moment I will go away.’—‘ No, no! 
certainly not; certainly not. If I bad imagined what you were going 
to say, I would have concealed it. You must remain. It is nothing.’ 
‘But you may fall ill.’—‘ Don’t give it a thought. I can sleep by day, 
or, better still, take some medicine.’ I learnt afterwards, in fact, 
that in such cases he took chloral, when he could bear up no longer.” 
This was no isolated instance. Tarakanoff received all refugees 
who applied, sometimes kept them weeks, during which he never 
slept, and was known by all Nihilists to be the most devoted of 
adherents. Casabianca did nothing nobler, yet the self-denial 
was displayed to shelter men who, judged not by human laws, 
but by the human conscience, were all criminals, though among 
them were men who for years threw aside all hopes and all 
comforts to live among the peasants and artisans, and so win 
them to the cause. We need not say such men were not 
informers, or that they rejected life when offered them on con- 
dition of petitioning the Emperor for pardon. That would have 
been to acknowledge the Emperor’s authority. In fact, with 
the Russian Nihilists selfishness disappears. 

That self-suppression so complete should have so little 
result in virtue, and especially in the virtue of mercy, 
may seem strange, but after all, it is not beyond explana- 
tion. The mere suppression of self, if it be not performed 
in obedience to a nature loftier than our own, can produce 
little good result, for it must then be performed in obedience 
to self of another kind, which may not be good at all. The 
Russian Nihilist, in starving for years, or ascending the scaffold, 
or coldly facing Siberia, does but compel himself to obey him- 
self, and has no proof whatever that the self which commands 
is any better than the self coerced into obedience. He assumes 
that the instinct of pity for the millions which dominates him 
is nobler than the instinct which forbids murder; and the as- 
sumption has, upon his theory of the universe, as well as upon 
ours, absolutely no ground. There is no evidence for it m 
human experience, no proof of it in success, no consensus in 
favour of it on the part of the wise. It is simply an idea, as 
self-generated as the idea of a man without food that he may 
take it; and in yielding to it the Nihilist suppresses not himself, 
but only a bit of himself,—and that bit which, being the uniform 
outcome of good training continued through ages, is presumably 
the best bit. We do not think persistent parsimony in buying foed 








in order to buy fine ribbons a noble virtue, and we do not see why 
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—religion being a fable—the sacrifice of one set of aspirations for 
the sake’of gratifying another sct should be noble either. It is 
true the Nihilist says and thinks that he is acting for the benefit 
of the community, but that is only an opinion, in proof of which 
he can produce no evidence, and which may be, and probably is 
entirely imaginary. The mere disinterestedness displayed is no 
evidence, for if it were, the Hindoo faquir who holds up his 
arm till it withers, in order that flesh may not rule 
spirit, or still more, the contemplative nun who lies daily 
for hours stretched before the Cross in order to help towards 
the expiation of human sin, is as noble as the Nihilist. He 
would reject that last comparison with scorn, because he 
would say the nun is only dreaming; but why, evidence other 
than supernatural being absent in both cases, are her dreams 
less realities than his? Prima facie, they are more so, for he is 
suppressing, and knows he is suppressing, the good self as well 
as the bad self, the instinct which forbids murder, as well as the 
instinct which induces the timid to save themselves from pain. 
That instinct the Nihilist ought to respect, for if such instincts 
are nullities, why pity the poor P—who, again, if their humanity, 
of which conscience is a part, is valueless, are not worth all this 
trouble. That many of the Russian Terrorists are among the 
moral enigmas of the age. and widely distinguished from any 
other Anarchists, we frankly acknowledge, but why they are to 
be admired on their own theory we do not see. On ours, they 
are men who suppress their own best instincts and do positive 
evil, in order that problematical good may come. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
THE PAYMENT OF AUTHORS. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sin,—Mr. Kegan Paul, in his article in the Fortnightly Review 
on “The Production and Life of Books,” tells us many things 
which will interest, in the first place, writers of books, in them- 
selves no inconsiderable public, and, in the second, readers 
generally. He devotes one paragraph to the payment of authors, 
or rather to the methods of payment. On this subject I should 
like, with your leave, to say something, which shall be, in part, 
drawn from my own experiences. 

The quarrel of authors against publishers is, I suppose, only 
one form of the complaint, which must be almost as old as 
society itself, of labour against capital. If authors have con- 
trived to accentuate it, to make it seem more piteous, more in- 
tense, it is because whatever else they may have lacked, they 
have not lacked the power of expression. But it really comes to 
the old story. Labour cannot wait, must have something on 
which to live from day to day, and capital takes advantage of 
its necessities. The author is worse off than some of those who 
live by the work of the brain, but not than all. He is certainly 
more favourably situated than the inventor. His stock-in-trade 
is of the simplest and most inexpensive kind. If he does not 
always know whether his work is valuable, he certainly knows 
whether it is original, and is spared the bitter disappointment 
of finding that a discovery, genuine as far as he himself is con- 
cerned, has been long since anticipated. And he can protect his 
property without a cumbrous and costly machinery. But he 
certainly suffers from having to wait longer than those who 
follow other professions. The barrister sometimes, I suppose, 
gets his fees in ready money, and generally receives them, if he 
receives them at all, within a year. Solicitors are supposed to 
have means at hand for securing the payment of their services, 
and not to suffer seriously from delay. Ifthe rank and file of 
the medical profession have to wait sometimes a long time for 
their earnings, and it is to be feared that some of them wait very 
long indeed, the chiefs, the consulting surgeonsand physicians, re- 

ceive a payment which is enviably ample, speedy, and safe. But 
an author, if he publishes on the system of “ half-profits,” which, 
notwithstanding Mr. Kegan Paul’s emphatic condemnation of 
it, is still very common, cannot possibly have a speedy return. 
I will suppose myself to be devoting the first half of 1883 to the 
production of a book. It will issue from the press about Octo- 


ber, and if the subject be one of general and immediate interest, 
will meet with a remunerative sale within the six months 
following. In October, 1884, I shall receive from the publisher 
my account, made up to the end of June, and may look for 
payment in December or, it may be, January, 1885. Possibly 
the book, though one of real worth, may be of a kind that makes 





ative sale will be postponed till June, 1885, and the payment 
till January, 1886. I have actually published a book which 
though successful, brought me no return for five years. : 
Mr. Paul, as I have said, condemns the system of « half. 
profit.” It is, he says, “ misleading and unsatisfactory.” Tt 
must entail upon the publisher a great amount of tronble, and 
the author, apart from the long delay which it aggravates, if it 
does not cause, has no reason to love it. An account of items 
which there are no possible means of checking is an obvious 
absurdity. It is only natural to vaguely suspect the charges 
which it is impossible to verify. Are these prices for printing, 
for paper, for binding, real or nominal, as nominal as the “ pub- 
lishing price” of a book? And this charge for advertising, how 
is it made up? Do not the newspapers allow a considerable 
“commission,” of which the publisher, not the author, gets the 
benefit? Why should I be debited, as I remember I once 
was, with a “share of a trade dinner,” or with “ trade expenses,” 
surely the concern of the publisher only ? 
The “royalty” system which Mr. Paul advocates has the 
merit of simplicity and economy of trouble. The publisher 
has only, as regards the author, to keep an account of the 
copies sold. Payment might be made, I suppose, within 
a short time of a certain number having been reached, in 
the case of a first edition, or within a stipulated time after the 
publication of a second or subsequent edition. My own experi- 
ence of the royalty system has been perfectly satisfactory. 
But either the “ half-profit ” or the ‘‘ royalty ” system is to be 
chosen, rather than the “sale of copyright.” Mr. Paul prefers 
this for a certain class of books, as, for instance, for the “ ordi- 
nary novel.” Possibly he is right, though what may seem at 
the time to be an “ ordinary” novel may turn out in the end 
to be something very extraordinary. If “Jane Eyre” or the 
“ Scenes of Clerical Life”? had been sold for a lump sum, the 
arrangement would not have been by any means ‘ good for the 
author,” to use Mr. Paul’s expression. My own experience on this 
point is so striking, that I give it in some detail, though I cannot 
hope that experience will avail much, in the face of necessity. 
Something like a quarter of a century ago, I published a volume 
which achieved a considerable success, and still holds its ground. 
My name was then unknown, and I had to pay the publisher a 
certain sum by way of guarantee against loss. Four years 
afterwards I sold the copyright, receiving for it and for other 
work done just as much as I had advanced, the advance being 
repaid at the same time. I was very poor in those days; I 
wanted very much to take my wife and children into the 
country, but had not the means. Then, on a day when we were 
all wearying for fresh air, came the cheque. I had not asked 
for it; it was offered by the publisher. I do not blame him; 
he took the legitimate advantage which every trader takes of 
his own means andthe workman’s wants. But it was a good 
bargain for him, and a bad one for me. I know this to a cer- 
tainty, because I have since published a preciscly similar 
volume, which had had about the same measure of success. Of 
this I have retained the copyright, and I receive from it 
annually nearly as much as I got for the fee-simple of the other. 

I can give, again from my own experience, another instance 
to the same effect. Some years ago, I wrote or compiled sundry 
small books. Other gentlemen who were associated with me 
did the same. They sold their copyrights for, say, £20 a piece 
(I do not give the true figures, not wishing my good friend the 
publisher to identify me, but I guarantee their proportional 
accuracy). I retained mine; and I now annually receive for 
some of these volumes more than the total sum paid to my 
colleagues, while in one case the income has amounted to nearly 
three times as much. 

Let me say, then, to my brother-authors, with all possible 
emphasis, don’t sell your copyright !—I am, Sir, &c., 

An Avtuor. 





M. DE CYON ON VIVISECTION. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—From the discourteous and thoughtless nature of Dr. 
Cyon’s article in the Contemporary Review of this month, and 
the naiveté of the doctor’s statements, it will probably, on the 
whole, prove more injurious to his friends than his enemies. 
There are, however, some misrepresentations in it which I think 
ought not to pass unnoticed by the Anti-vivisectionists. 

Firstly, with regard to the plates in his work, which he says 
have been reproduced on a placard. When he tells us that these 





its way into circulation but slowly. In this case, the remuner- 





plates are, “ of course, drawn from the dead body of the animals,” 
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he probably is speaking the literal truth as regards the plates, but 
jn as far as he wishes us to infer that the operations they repre- 
gent were done on the dead body, he is saying what his book 
shows to be untrue. For, concerning one of the plates (No. xv.), 
J find on p. 264 of the work the following paragraph :— 

“Jf the experiment is made only for demonstration, one can drug 
the animal beforehand with chloral, chloroform, or curari; and if the 
last-named poison is applied, artificial respiration must be used. If, 
on the other hand, one wishes to use the experiment for purposes of 
observation, particularly if the investigation concerns the influence 
of the circulation on the activity of the glands, it is better to avoid 
these"drags, on account of their influence on the circulation. One 
ghould choose for the experiment strong, lively animals, which have 
‘peen well-fed for a few days previously.” 

Can our innocent Professor understand that it is not the 
pictures that we object to, but the experiments which they 
illustrate ? 

Again, as-regards the rules for the guidance of vivisectors, 
qhich he quotes from his work as follows :— 

“ Tf, then, all discussion of the legitimacy of vivisection is idle, on the 
other hand the experimenter must never lose sight of [the original is 
‘nicht ganz ausser Acht lassen ’j these two points :—1. Never to at- 
tempt a vivisection without having first tried to attain by other means 
the object in view. This holds good especially in the case of mere 
demonstration. 2. Wherever the nature of the experiment admits of 
it, always to use anzsthetics, such as chloral, chloroform, opium, &c.” 
Dr. de Cyon is particular to inform us that these words were 
written “long before the agitation against vivisection sprang 
up in England.” This may or may not be true, according to 
the date which one fixes for the commencement of the agitation. 
That they were not written before “ discussion ” on the subject 
had sprung up, his own words show, and the juxtaposition of 
the two ideas in his book more than implies that the “ discus- 
sion” and the insertion of these two rules were not unconnected 
jn his mind. 

With reference to the rules themselves, the first, holding good 
especially in the case of demonstration, presumably applies less 
to original research, and, taken with the other, may even signify 
that, where the nature of the experiment requires it, vivisection 
may be made without anesthetics, even for mere demonstration, 
in which opinion Dr. Cyon will find himself in opposition to 
all his English brethren, who were, I believe, unanimous before 
the Royal Commission in condemning such a practice. 


The second rule, too, brings little satisfaction to those who 
know, from these ang other similar books, how numerous are 
‘the experiments —including many of the most painful on record, 
and all of long duration—in which anesthetics cannot be 
used, and how trivial are the objects which are considered by 
physiologists sufficient to justify these painful experiments. 


If any other evidence than his own article is needed of the 
spirit in which Dr. de Cyon approaches the subject—a spirit not 
necessarily of intentional cruelty, but of great inditlerence to 
the interests, not only of animals, but also of human beings, 
when they clash with a scientific object—it can be found in the 
words immediately preceding these two “humane” rules, of 
which I give the following translation :— 

“The medical man, who speaks with horror of the torture of 
animals in physiological experiments, will do well to remember how 
often he has prescribed most repulsive, and not always safe, treat- 
ment for a patient, in order to obtain some insight into its effect. 
Many a surgical operation is performed less for the benefit of the 
patient than for the service of science; and the utility of the know- 
ledge aimed at thereby is often much more trifling than that attained 
‘by vivisection of an animal.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest Bett, (M.A., Camb.) 


[To tHE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—That secrets which have been whispered in the ear should 
be “proclaimed on the housetops” has, no doubt, always been 
an unpleasing prophecy for guilty consciences. It was reserved, 
however, I think for Vivisectors to entertain the liveliest aversion 
to finding their operations, performed in closed laboratories, 
discussed in Parliament, and diagrams intended to illustrate 
sumptuous manuals for fellow-physiologists posted life-size over 
the hoardings of London. Professor Owen was so impressed by 
the disagreeability of this kind of thing, that he wrote last year 
a vivid, albeit fanciful, description of a certain “ Vision of Judg- 
ment” which he experienced in Seven Dials, where the opinion of 
the inhabitants on experimental physiology was expressed with 
-@ candour which obviously startled their venerable auditor. 
Now, we find Professor de Cyon, in the Contemporary Review, still 
Suffering, after five years, from the same short burst of street 
elebrity ; and as his statements on the matter require some 





little correction, and were the only ones left unanswered in the 
second article in the same review, I will beg your kind permis- 
sion to reply to them in the Spectator. 

The great importance of the distinction between an “ illustri- 
ous” and an “illustrated” physiologist must be keenly felt by 
M. de Cyon, since he dedicates, first, half a page (p. 500), and then 
a whole page (p. 502-3) to his wrongs in the matter, and tells us 
frankly he “shall never forget the painful impression” he re- 
ceived some years ago, when one of his most eminent fellow- 
labourers in London sent him a letter in which he excused him- 
self for keeping silence about his book, much as he wished to 
speak of it, on the ground that he was afraid of exasperating 
public opinion.” And yet while Professor de Cyon was thus 
snuffed out by his “eminent fellow-labourer,” he was, oh, cruel 
fate! denied the benefit of this “modest effacement,” for his 
book did not escape the Anti-Vivisectionists, who utilised the 
plates, which they got up after a fashion of their own, and 
placarded in all the railway stations, with the taking title, 
“The Horrors of Vivisection !” 

I must here remark that if the “ eminent fellow-labourers” in 
England with whom M. de Cyon isin such close communication 
told him that “The Horrors of Vivisection ” were placarded in 
the railway stations, they must have treated him even as they are 
wont to treat the profane and vulgar public, with statements 
“accurate enough for scientific purposes,” but for no other. I 
happen to know that no illustrations of vivisection, good, bad, 
or indifferent, were ever admitted for exhibition at the railway 
stations. 

But to proceed. M. de Cyon next tells us, in the following 
page, returning to the painful subject, that some years ago “ his 
English friends,” (how many friends has not a Continental 
vivisector, even the worst in England, so that, like Goltz, he 
may even dedicate a book to them ?) sent him a placard purport- 
ing “to contain drawings from his Physiologische Methodik, 
as they had appeared in certain illustrated papers. These 
placards had been posted up by hundreds of thousands in every 
corner of the kingdom.” 

Now, Sir, whether the circulation of the Police News 
reaches “hundreds of thousands,” or extends to every 
“corner of the kingdom,” I am not competent to affirm ; 
but it was, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
exclusively in that “ certain illustrated paper” that there 
appeared the clever though somewhat rough sketches of sup- 
posed scenes in a vivisector’s laboratory. The Professors 
and students were depicted (of course out of the moral con- 
sciousness of the Police News’ artist) decidedly in an unflatter- 
ing manner; but the condition of their victims was copied fairly 
enough from M. de Cyon’s work. I regret that at this distant 


date I do not. know where to lay my hand on these now historical 
woodcuts, though at the time I procured a good many clean ones, 


which afforded delight to our Central and East-London allies, in 
whose shop windows, I believe, they occasionally formed an 
attraction. Little did I imagine that the illustrious—and 
illustrated— Professor would ever come forward, and in the 
pages of the great Contemporary Review pen such a complaint 
against them as this delicious morgeau,—* The Professor who 
is supposed to represent me,” says M. de Cyon, “is a shabby old 
man, with a pimpled face and spectacles. I was thirty-two 
when my book appeared!” Alas! poor injured M.deCyon! Not 
only presented to the English public in “hundreds of thou- 
sands” of pictures, engaged in his favourite occupation of 
cutting up living animals—bad as this would be, divine 
philosophy might help him to bear it—but to be represented 
as a “shabby old man, with pimpled face and spectacles,” and 
this when he was only thirty-two! It really was more than 
French physiological nature would be expected to bear. But 
then, likenesses of the characters who usually figure in the 
Police News are, I fear, seldom appreciated by their originals. 

Seriously, the real blow struck at M. de Cyon, and through 
him at Vivisection, was the exhibition in February, 1877, of three 
hundred large posters over the hoardings of London. These 
posters were life-sized transcripts, carefully made under the 
supervision of an experienced physiologist, of the plates in M. 
de Cyon’s great “ Methodik.” When a writer in the Globe news- 
paper ventured to describe them disparagingly, I publicly offered 
him in the same journal £10 from my own pocket to point out 
a single line exaggerated or altered in any way from the 
original. Needless to say, the challenge was never accepted 

It is enough to look at the plates (which we retain, f~ ee 
ble future use) to be quite sure that they, at all ev 0 BO, 
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as M. de Cyon would have his readers believe, merely reproduce 
diagrams of dead animals intended for anatomical study. Even 
vivisectors, I presume, do not muzzle with elaborate apparatus, 
or continue to pump air into the lungs of dogs and rabbits 
whose agonies are over for ever. The experiments in question 
are, moreover, altogether familiar things; for it must be re- 
membered that these hideous operations are not the exceptional 
and casual resource of a baffled physiologist, but the regular stock 
studies, which each tyro in succession, as he takes up one branch 
or other of the subject, goes through, just as a student of music 
plays his scales and exercises.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxe or M. pe Cyon’s HystericaL OLp Mars. 
1 Victoria Street, S.W., April 5th. 


[We understand, then, that the placards complained of by M. 
de Cyon were not issued by the anti-Vivisection Society at all, 
and that no such Society was in any way responsible for the 
misrepresentations complained of by the French physiologist.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. RUSSELL ON VIVISECTION. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Sir,—The Times of yesterday, in an article on the Vivisection 
debate, had these words :— Mr. George Russell ‘maintained 
that a man in whom the moral sense had so far decayed as to 
bring himself to perform excruciating operations on defenceless 
creatures, could not be expected to show an acute sensibility as 
to the lesser faults of evasion and equivocation.’ It is no 
extenuation of this injurious and baseless charge that Mr. 
Russell’s psychology is as crude as his misstatement of the facts 
is glaring.” In reply, I wrote the following letter, which the 
Times has characteristically failed to publish. Perhaps you 
will kindly insert it.—I am, Sir, &c., G. W. E. Russet. 


2 Morpeth Terrace, Victoria Street, S.W., April 6th. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ TIMES.”’ | 

Sir,—In commenting on my speech in the Vivisection debate, you 
are good enough to say that my “ psychology is as crude as my mis- 
statement of the facts is glaring.’’ Now, this is very plain language, 
and demands equal plainness in reply. You would not wish me to 
take up your space by restating my facts in order, and adducing 
proof of each. But the task of disproving them rests with you. If 
you can perform it, I will gladly acknowledge my error. But in the 
meantime, a mere assertion that I have misstated facts goes for 
nothing. 

As to my “crude psychology,” that, of course, is matter not of 
fact, but of opinion. I need not inform you that eminent casuists 
have held that not only equivocations and evasions, but actual lies, 


are allowable, and even necessary, in certain circumstances, and for 
certain ends. Without accepting this doctrine, I hold that the same 


casuistic considerations which would justify the worst practices of 
the Vivisectionists on the ground of scientific necessity, would justify 
the concealment or denial of them when the State interrogates with 
a view to their limitation or prohibition. 

Nor, it appears, do I stand alone in this opinion. The champions 
of the Vivisectionists are with me. In yesterday’s debate, you report 
Mr. Cartwright as having said, “If this Bill passed, experiments 
would be made upon human beings, instead of animals.’’ And you 
report Mr. Playfair thus :—“ We might retard, but we could not stop, 
the progress of science. (Hear, hear.) If, at the instance of the 
greatest physiologists of the country, they were not going to allow 
these experiments to be made, they would relegate those experiments 
to foreign lands, or they would do what was much worse—they would 
create a criminal class among the highest professional men, in order 
to evade an unjust law. (Opposition cheers.) 

Now, it is not to be supposed that our men of science will experi- 
ment upon human beings openly and avowedly. Such experiments 
would surely require concealment or evasion for their safe perform- 
ance. And Mr. Playfair goes further, and uses the very word which, 
in my mouth, so excites your ire, for he foretells the formation of “a 
criminal class among the highest professional men, in order to evade 
an unjust law.”’ 

Now, Sir, the mental and moral qualities in men of science which 
would reconcile them to this concealment and this evasion cannot be 
created by the passing of any Act of Parliament. Men who, on the 
showing of their friends and champions, would, if this Bill passed, 
be ready to experiment surreptitiously on human beings, and to form 
themselves into “a criminal class,” in order to evade the law, must 

“~ regarded as not keenly sensitive to the moral heinousness of 
Cvas... or equivocation in the cause of science. Thus it would 


seem tha yfr, Cartwright and Mr. Playfair are equally responsible 
injurious and baseless charge’? which so 
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disturbs you, and that my psychology is not so crude as your 
criticism. 

It only remains that I should say one word with reference tog 
point on which some confusion seems to exist. My charges were 
against vivisectionists as such, not against doctors. I, for one, most 
gladly acknowledge the abounding tenderness and humanity of our 
great physicians. But it must be borne in mind that they, as a rule, 
are only theoretical advocates of vivisection. They have no personal 
acquaintance with its horrors, least of all do they themselves actually 
vivisect. This makes all the difference between them and the 
“ practical biologists.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, April 5th, 1883. 

[Mr. Russell perhaps is not aware that the extraordinary 
self-contradictions of some of the physiological witnesses at 
the time of the summons against Professor Ferrier, for vivisecte. 
ing without a licence, sustains practically his charge of the 
great danger of evasions and prevarications.—Eb. Spectator,] 


Georce W. E. Russettz, 





OBSTRUCTION AND THE PUBLIC. 
[To THE EprTor OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 

Sir,—Will you allow me to remind “A Scotchman,” whose 
letter on “The Duty of the Government” appeared in your last 
issue, of what is the duty of that part of the public who are of 
the same opinion as himself on the subject of Obstruction,—that 
is, to strengthen the hands of the Government, by holding public 
meetings, and passing resolutions calling upon them to take 
whatever steps are necessary to put Obstruction down, not only 
effectually, but in such a manner that their own health and 
capacity for work will remain unimpaired ? It is not fair to our 
public servants that they should be expected, or be obliged, to 
prolong sittings beyond a limited period, in which work is done 
in the most exhausting manner,—namely, past midnight. As 
to the same thing repeated again in the autumn, when states- 
men ought to be taking restorative rest, it is simply ruinous, 
The results of it last year on Mr. Gladstone and others should 
be a warning.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Amvroth, April did. 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[To THe EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—I was surprised to see it stated some weeks ago, in a 
review of Mr. Romanes’ book on “ Animal Intelligence,” that 
the female ostrich takes no part in the duty of incubation. And 
I am still more surprised to see the assertion repeated in a long 
note, in answer to Mr. Romanes’ letter on the subject. Here, in 
South Africa, there are opportunities in abundance for observa- 
tions on this disputed point, and as there are some three or four 
pairs of breeding ostriches at the present moment about one 
hundred yards away from the spot where I am writing, I may 
be allowed to assert positively, in opposition to your reviewer,. 
that the female ostrich does take part in the duty of incubation. 
The facts of the case, so far as I have observed myself and 
learned from ostrich-farmers, are these:—(1.) The male takes 
the greater share in the duty of incubation, and is the more care- 
ful in regard to the eggs. (2.) The female sits usually during 
the day more, the male more during the night. (3.) The case 
which may have misled your reviewer,—it sometimes happens 
that the female is very careless, and then the male does double 
duty. I have been assured by people here familiar with 
ostriches that the male occasionally uses gentle persuasion, in 
the form of vigorous kicks, in order to induce his indolent mate: 
to take a fair share of the common work. 

The above assertions are founded on observations of the 
ostriches which are kept here in thousands on farms, for the sake 
of their feathers. Whether or not the absolutely wild ostriches 
differ at all in their customs, I cannot say, but as the ostriches 
kept by farmers are to all intents and purposes wild (and very 
dangerous customers, as a rule, to encounter when breeding), L 
should suppose that the same assertions would be true regarding 
them also.—I am, Sir, &, 

Capetown, March 12th. 


A. Boye. 





W. BR. 





“BROAD PRESBYTERIANISM.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—At St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, on July 23rd, 1837 (as Carlyle 
tells us), when “Laud’s pretended Bishop” tried to read the 
Collect for the day, Jenny Geddes’ stool and shriek, ‘ Deil colic 
the wame of thee, thou foul thief! Wilt thou say Mass at my 
lug?” silenced him, and with him all read prayers in Scotland, 
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even in Episcopacy, for fully a century. At the Settlement 
after the Revolution, the Cathedral received a Presbyterian 
minister. It is now being restored by Dr. W. Chambers, and its 
rebuilding seems synchronous with happier spirit and utterances. A 
few years ago, Dr. Cameron Lees, its minister, asked an Episcopal 
elergyman—Dr. Ross, of Stepney—to preach in its pulpit, and 


- pade him before the sermon use the Collect (the one for the 


Seventh Sunday after Trinity) which “the pretended Bishop 
from his tippets ” could not out with :— 

“ord of all power and might, who art the author and giver of all 

things; Graft in our hearts the love of thy Name, increase in 
us true religion, nourish us with all goodness, aud of thy great mercy 
keep us in the same; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

A fortnight ago, the tenth of a series of lectures on “Scottish 
Divines” was given by Dr. Lees. The subject was “Bishop 
Ewing.” Icommend to your readers the report of the lecture 
{too long to ask you to insert in your columns), given in the 
Scotsman of March 26th. The evident sympathy of Dr. Lees 
with the Bishop’s views as to the Fatherhood of God, as opposed 
to Imperialism, the nature of the Atonement as different from 
the “forensic” scheme, inspiration, and the destiny of the 
unsaved in this world, is a sign of how much liberality and 
breadth of hope and faith those who are bound by the Confes- 
gion of Faith (even as those bound by the Athanasian Creed) 
may exercise. Would that both they and we were “ well rid of ” 
guch sham and hideous ligatures !—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Lawrence, Jewry, April Ath, Maryn S. A. Watronp. 





THE “ENTHRONISATION.” 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpEcraTor.’’] 
§m,—Will you allow one who has a natural distaste for much 
ceremonial, and who rather prides himself upon being a “ ’bus 
Bishop,” to make two remarks upon your article of last Satur- 
day upon the Canterbury “ Enthronisation ” ? 

1, Is it true, that “ here is a ceremony as elaborate, as scenic, 
as pompous, to use the plainest word, as a coronation”? It 
appeared to me, on the contrary, that the actual ceremony, de- 
scribed though it be by so “ mouth-filling” a name, was simple 
enough, and, except for its repetition in respect of the threefold 
relation to the Church of England, the See of Canterbury, and 
the Diocesan Chapter, little more than takes place whenever an 
Honorary Canon is installed by the Dean of his Cathedral. 

2, Was not the real pomp and display caused by the large 
number both of clergy and laity anxious to show that respect 
to the Primate which you rightly suggest would be his truest 
dignity ? Had but few clergy swelled the procession, and but a 
meagre congregation assembled in the Cathedral, such an article 
as yours could not have been written, for there would have been 
no splendour and no pageantry to call for remark. The grand- 
eur of the spectacle was surely in a large degree the measure 
and the witness of the popularity won for his high office by the 
late Primate, and of the high hopes entertained of the present. 
—I an, Sir, &c., W. Watsuam Beprorp, 

Bishop Suffragan for East London, 

(Dr. How forgets the Archbishop’s train borne by pages, the 
six Bishops officially acting as servants of the See, the repre- 
sentation of the Royal Family, and the official formula 
“inthronizo.”—Ep. Spectator.) 








BOOKS. 


————— 
TEN YEARS ON A GEORGIA PLANTATION.* 


Tue South has never failed to attract champions of her cause 
from without; but her own sons and daughters have seldom been 
gifted with the power of literary expression. We welcome, 
therefore, the more heartily this volume, written, as it is, by a 
genuine Southerner, and recording experiences of life acquired 
during that critizal period which followed immediately on the 
cessation of the Civil War. Mrs. Leigh, then Miss Butler; 
accompanied her father to Georgia in the early spring of 1866. 
They went, she tells us, to look after their property in Georgia, 
and see what could be done with it. Circumstances which she 
does not explain had kept them in the North during the conflict, 
and their situation was more hopeful than that of others who 
Were going on the same errand, because they had property mm the 
North, on which they could draw for help. It took the travellers 
@ week, a week of no little hardship, to get from Washington to 





* Ten Years on a Georgia Plantation since the War. By Frances Butler Leigh. 
n: Richard Bentley and Son. 1883, 








Savannah. The railroads had been broken down during the war, 
and were not yet repaired, the towns were more than half 
destroyed ; even food could only be procured at two places on the 
road. Arrived at the plantation, they found the outlook anything 
but promising. The most hopeful sign for the future was the 
evident joy of the negroes at their return. Many of them had 
refused work elsewhere ; some “ had spent their all to get back.” 
And they had substantial proofs of their affection to give. 
“ Everything that was left in charge of the negroes has been 
taken care of, and given back to us without hope or wish of 
reward.” One old couple brought ten silver half-dollars which 
had been paid them for some chickens by a Northern officer, in 
the second year of the war. But this loyalty and honesty did 
not imply a readiness for hard work. Miss Butler’s first im- 
pression was that no crop could be raised by such labour as the 
negroes were willing to give. This impression was afterwards 
corrected. The labourers of whose capacity for profitable 
industry she had doubted, raised considerable crops of rice, when 
the plantation had been got into working order. Mrs. Leigh 
does not give us a balance-sheet, but she certainly leaves the 
impression that the farming operations of her father and herself 
were, on the whole, fairly profitable, and this though matters 
were evidently not managed with the strict economy which is 
prescribed by the instinct of money-making, or, in default of 
that, by necessity. A store, for instance, for selling provisions, 
clothing, &c., at cost price was kept up for some years, at the 
cost of some thousand dollars, spent, indeed, to little purpose, 
as the negroes preferred to buy costly and inferior articles in 
their own way, and at places of their own choice. But profit- 
able farming was, Mrs. Leigh gives us to understand, the excep- 
tion. The Northerners who brought capital to invest in what 
seemed a profitable field failed because they could not under- 
stand the people. The old planters, who possessed this qualifi- 
cation, failed for want of capital. 


Both the attraction and the value of Mrs. Leigh’s book are 
increased by the fact that it is made up of letters written at the 
time, and recording with the vividness and freshness of a per- 
sonal experience the vicissitudes of failure and success. The 
writer forms opinions which she has afterwards to discard, and 
expresses both hopes and fears which are not realised. This makes 
it difficult to gather from her pages what is her precise opinion of 
the character and value of the negro as a labourer, what prospect 
there is of his working in such fashion that he may rise himself 
in the scale of comfort and civilisation, and encourage the in- 
vestment of capital. We doubt, indeed, whether she has ever 
formed such an opinion. She lived through a time of great 
difficulties, and these she had soon to face alone. Her father 
died in the summer of 1867, and she found herself obliged to 


conduct a large and complicated, business, for the management 
of which, even under the happiest circumstances, lew women, 


trained as they commonly are, would be found to possess the 
necessary qualifications. The embarrassments of the situation 
naturally obscured her judgment at the time, and probably have 
left behind them an impression which will not be easily effaced. 
Then it was not easy to put away the prepossessions of the old 
régime, or to merge completely and absolutely the character of 
the owner, with his absolute power of command, in that of the 
employer dealing with men who were free to accept or to 
refuse. There is a curious instance of this in Mrs. Leigh’s 
account of her correspondence with General Meade, the military 
Governor of the district, on the occasion of an election in 1868. 
She had issued an order to her negroes that they were to do 
their day’s work first and vote afterwards, and she felt, and, it 
appears, still feels, great indignation with the General for tell- 
ing her that she had no right to prescribe the time of voting. 
As it turned out, the negroes did not vote at the time appointed, 
but went to the poll early in the morning, though they came back 
in good time, and did their day’s work. On the whole, she seems 
to have been satisfied, for on the eve of her departure from 
Georgia, when she was about to marry Mr. Leigh, she writes, 
“The negroes are behaving like angels!” Against this, indeed, 
must be set the less favourable opinion expressed-in the chapter 
entitled “ New Times,” and recording the author’s impressions 
received during a visit to the South made six years later. 
Curiously enough, the old leaven of slave-holding feeling shows 
itself here more strongly than elsewhere. Mrs. Leigh is confi- 
dent that the masters are the better off for abolition, and the 
slaves the worse. This feeling probably distorts her judgment ; 
but it must be observed that on one matter she emphatically 
confirms a very unfavourable opinion which has lately been 
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expressed of negro morality. ‘They have now cast all sem- 
blance of chastity to the winds.” On another point, the alleged 
illiterateness of the population, she gives a clear testimony ; 
“ with one or two laudable exceptions, no one sends his children 
to school now.” 

But if we cannot look to Mrs. Leigh for a definitely-formed 
judgment on matters social and political in the Southern States, 
we may certainly find in her books excellent materials for form- 
ing one. Neither is there any lack of interest and amusement 
in its pages. What a curious survival of primitive feeling is 
this !—Among the many who brought their little gifts to Mr. 
Butler’s grave was an old woman, who brought a basin, water, 
and towel, saying, “ If massa’s spirit come, I want him see dat 
old Nanny not forget how he call every morning for water to 
wash his hands.” “Old John Bub,” the plantation preacher, is 
an amusing sketch. It was one of his functions to marry, and 
he used the service of the Episcopal Church. Much of this he 
knew by heart, but the rest he had some difficulty in spell- 
ing out. “On one occasion, after he had read the sentence, 
‘ Whereof this ring given and received is a token and pledge,’ 
he said, with much emphasis, ‘ Yes, children, it is a plague, but 
you must have patience.’” We have to thank Mrs. Leigh for a 
book which is full both of information and of entertainment. 





A LAYMAN ON ANGLICANISM.* 

WE have so much sympathy with a great deal of what is said 
by the able Oxonian who has recently directed on Ritualism 
the assault named below, an assault grounded on a 
thoroughly Protestant creed taken together with Cardinal 
Newman’s view of the Anglican position, that we think there 
is some call upon us ‘to explain why other laymen who 
accept many of his premisses differ very widely from his con- 
clusions. That conclusion is very hostile to the Ritualists, 
and though “Oxoniensis” does not go into the question of 
comprehension or exclusion, we should gather from his con- 
temptuous tone, in speaking of the Ritualists as “‘endeav- 
ouring to re-establish one by one all the superstitions and 
abominations which were cast off at the Reformation,” 
that he would throw his influence into the scale of exclusion, 
rather than of comprehension. No man, we think, could have 
used the word “ abominations ” who was not desirous to get rid, 
in any decent way, of the authors of the abominations. We 
shall hardly, therefore, be very far wrong in assuming that 
« Oxoniensis ” would like to see all the issues at present in the 
balance as to our ecclesiastical policy,—all those involved, for 
instance, in the controversy between Mr. Green and the Bishop 
of Manchester, or between the Ritualists and Lord Penzance, 
—settled finally in a manner unfavourable to the Ritualists. 
TT UO. ae aIge Lune thot wiaw af tha matter. and agreeing, 
as we do, very generally with the view taken by “ Oxoniensis ” 
of the meaning of the Reformation, we should like to explain 
why we differ so profoundly from his conclusions. 

We hold, then, with him, that it is beyond question that the 
Reformation was intended to claim, and did effectually claim, for 
the anti-sacerdotal view of Christianity a recognised place in 
the Church of England, and that so far as that necessarily im- 
plies the exclusion of all who hold indifference to sacerdotalism, 
or the recognition of unepiscopally ordained presbyters, to 
be an act of heresy, they were so excluded by the avowed 
policy and deliberately sanctioned acts of the State at the 
time of the Reformation. But it is one thing to say this, 
and quite another to say that any explicit rejection of 
the sacerdotal view was required from either the clergy- 
men or the laymen of the Church of England at the time 
of the Reformation. There is nothing to show that any one 
was expected to repudiate the Sacerdotal view, and a good deal 
to show that even those who rejected the sacerdotal view them- 
selves did not at all mean to exclude those who held it. It 
seems to us simply impossible that the Ordination Service, 
and the Form of Absolution for the Visitation of the 
Sick, could have been retained as they were by men 
desirous of absolutely imposing on the members of the 
Reformed Church the belief that there is no real signi- 
ficance in “Orders.” The wonder is that anti-sacerdotalists 
could swallow these forms at all. We may say the same of the 
Sacramental theory of the Eucharist, which “ Oxoniensis” re- 
gards as bound up with the sacerdotal theory, but which 





_* Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism: being a Layman’s View of Some Ques- 
tions of the Day, together with Remarks on Dr. Littledale's ‘* Plain Reasons against 
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we do not think is so absolutely identified with it as he 
maintains. It is not credible that the Reformers meant to. 
impose the Zuinglian view of the Lord’s Supper on the English 
Church when they left the Communion Service as it is. What: 
they did mean, doubtless, was to admit, but not to impose, the 
Puritan view of that service. The difference is, of course, plain. 
enough. Just as the Court of Appeal in the Gorham case de 
clined to exclude either the view taken by Mr. Gorham or the 
view taken by the Bishop of Exeter of the Baptismal Service, 
so we feel no doubt that the statesmen and ecclesiastics 
of the Reformation, in their strong wish not to tum 
the Church inside out all at once, intended to leave un. 
touched all those who were willing to stay in it after the 
Puritans had once been included, without requiring from 
them to abjure any but the most obtrusively Romanist side 
of their own faith. It may be quite true that it is not 
very intelligible how believers in Apostolic succession could 
cling by a Church which had been governed by Archbishops 
and Bishops who notoriously rejected it, and who had frequently 
accepted Presbyterian Orders for their own clergy. But that was 
a difficulty affecting only the Anglican view of Apostolic succes. 
sion, but not in the least touching the question whether an 
Anglican who kad in his own mind got over this difficulty, had’ 
any right to remain in the Anglican Church. We hold, with 
“Oxoniensis,” that an Anglican who holds at once to the 
doctrine of Apostolic succession, as divine, and to the Anglicaw 
Church as free from the guilt of heresy, has an omnivorous 
faculty of belief. But that is no reason at all why an Anglican 
who can perform the feat should not reap the advantage of 
performing it, by remaining quietly in a Church which has 
retained in its liturgy so much that favours his view, though it: 
has sanctioned by its practice so much which is quite incon- 
sistent with it. When “ Oxoniensis” says (p. 48) that there 
is not a single word about the doctrine of Apostolical succes- 
sion in the “ Formularies” of the Church of England, he surely 
goes too far. It is quite true that the phrase is not mentioned, 
but is it at all consistent with any other view to affect to confer 
the grace given to the Apostles by the laying on of hands 
at all? The Puritans surely affected no such thing. The 
laying on of hands was with them a mere symbol of the unction 
of the Spirit, and not in any way essential to it, quite non: 
essential indeed. But the Anglican formulary insists every- 
where that the Holy Ghost is actually committed to the priest 
and bishop “ by the imposition of hands,” and with it the power 
to forgive sins and to retain them. Now, as that is precisely 
what was originally committed to the Apostles, it is at least a 
plausible inference that the like power, if transmitted, or trans- 
missible at all, has been derived step by step from those to 
whom it was first given. But however doubtful this kind of 
acscnmption may be,—and we, of course, do not feel the 
smallest confidence in its trustworthiness,—the political question 
is not the question of its validity but of its admissibility, asa 
part of the Anglican creed. And of this admissibility we feel 
no manner of doubt. 

But there is another and still more important question which 
“Oxoniensis ” discusses, namely, whether the actual tendency tu 
accept views of this kind among the clergy and to listen to them 
among the laity is a sign of sheer intellectual and moral de- 
generation, or rather of a variety of mixed influences, some of 
which are good, and some superstitious. ‘“ Oxoniensis” takes 
the former view, and takes it without any manner of hesitation:— 

“It is not too much to say that sixty years ago if an educated 
Englishman joined the Church of Rome, his doing so would have 
created more astonishment than would at this moment be excited 
by a similar person becoming a Mohammedan; and that if at the 
same date an English clergyman had ventured to preach the doctrine 
and practise the ritual which may be heard and seen in a hundred. 
English churches next Sunday, he would have had no opportunity of 
repeating the offence; yet now all these things occur without ex- 
citing any surprise, and with scarcely more than a few murmurs of 
disapproval. To what causes are these vast changes due? and is 
the state of things which admits of them to be looked upon as an 
improvement or a deterioration—an advance or a retrogression ? 
We know well the stock answer of the partisan of the change, that. 
it is due to increased zeal and learning on the part of the clergy; 
bringing once more into the light the almost forgotten claims of the 
Church to ‘teach with authority,’ and to the increased humility. 
and teachableness of the laity, corresponding to and educed by this 
revival of clerical power, and concurring with it to produce the 
‘improved tone of Church feeling,’ on which they are never tir 
of felicitating the existing generation. But a truer answer, if & 
less flattering one, would be to.say that the causes are to be found in. 
the increased wealth and luxury of the day, and in certain other 
characteristics—social, moral, and iutellectual—more or less con- 
nected with this, either as causes or as effects, to wit idleness 
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‘ce, and religious indifference on the part of the laity, ambi- 
 scagaaae and seventy on that of the clergy: and appetite | for 
excitement equally in both. The greatest of all prevalent delusions 
is the belief that the success of the High-Church movement is any 
measure of the religious zeal of the day ; it is, on the other hand, a 
very serious indication of the indifferentism of the lay Englishmen of 
the period. Englishmen, for generations past, when they have had 
any real care for religion at all, have been before all things Pro- 
testants; and so long as they remained really convinced Protestants, 
the one thing towards which they were a little inclined to be in- 
tolerant was that old hierarchical slavery which they believed their 
fathers had cast off for ever. They are, in feeling and disposition, 
much what they were, for national characteristics change bat slowly 3 
and it is just so far, and so far only, as they have unhappily acquired 
an indifference and a contempt for religion altogether, that they are 
induced to admit hierarchical claims again in any degree, as believing 
that they are too unimportant to call for serious resistance. .... . 
Again, idleness and cowardice are direct and admitted products of 
loxury, and they, too, in their turn tend directly to lead men to a 
sacerdotal religion. Idleness makes a man anxious to get his religion 
done for him by the parson, just as he gets his law business done for 
him by his solicitor, and his estate managed by his agent; and 
cowardice again pulls him in the same direction, by making him hate 
responsibility, and salve his conscience to the best of his ability by 
trying to shift off some of it on to the shoulders of the priest. Can 
we ‘live for pleasure, ard lose nothing by it ? is the question which, 
consciously or unconsciously, a luxurious age sets before itself, and 
it is one which a sacerdotal religion, and that alone, seems to answer 
for a time at least, in the affirmative. Such an answer must be a 
lie, for it is as contrary to the law of God as the transmutation of 
metals is to the law of Nature; but, as it ministers to human greed, 
it may sometimes be long before its falsehood becomes apparent. 
The discovery will come sooner or later, and the longer it is delayed, 
the more terrible will be its effects; but in the meantime, we need 
look no further to account for the favour which High-Churchism 
notoriously finds among fashionable young ladies and dissipated 
young Guardsmen, and the rich and luxurious classes generally.” 


While agreeing heartily in our author's view of the un- 
tenability of any high sacerdotal doctrine by the Anglican 
Church, we differ very widely indeed from this conclusion. 
In the first place, we should dispute entirely the fact that 
it is among the rich and luxurious that the more Ritual 
form of religion has made most way. What we hear of places 
like St. George’s-in-the-East, St. Alban’s, Holborn, St. James’s, 
Hatcham, Miles Platting, &c., does not look like it. And, in 
fact, we are convinced that the ceremonial side of Anglicanism 
has found at least as much favour with the poor as with the 
rich, with the toiling as with the luxurious. And we believe 
that there is a good reason for this. As a matter of fact, 


whatever the religion of the Primitive Church was, it 


was certainly not free from those sacramental mysteries 
which Puritanism abhors. St. Paul’s description of the 
Eucharist is as full of mystical elements as the antici- 
pation of it in the sixth chapter of St. John. Deny sacer- 
dotalism as vehemently as you please, and it remains true 
all the same that the Primitive Church attached the most 
mysterious importance to a rite upon which it has been the 
tendency of modern Puritanism to shower suspicion, as leading 
to the most dangerous sort of superstition. However successful 
Cardinal Newman may have been in showing how difficult it 
is to get at “ Primitive ” doctrine without including something 
almost more like Roman Catholic doctrine itself than anything 
which Anglicanism is disposed to accept, this at least is clear, 
that if “Oxoniensis” be right,—as we believe he is,—in assuming 
that the Christian revelation is true, it cannot be denied that 
what it confers on us is something more than the impress of 
a divine will and a divine character,—namely, a living belief 
in the ever revivifying power of the rite by which Christ’s self- 
sacrifice was not only commemorated, but made to feed anew the 
souls of those who joined in that commemoration. It is as the 
Sacramental party, not as the Sacerdotal party, that the 
Anglicans have made good their influence over the modern 
world. It was as the depreciators of Sacramental ideas, not as 
the depreciators of Sacerdotal ideas, that the purely Protestant 
party lost ground in the Anglican Church. “Oxoniensis” 
himself appears to admit this, only he appears also to deny that 
there is any excuse for it in the Christianity of Christ and his 
Apostles :— 

“Mankind may be roughly divided into those who are susceptible 
to religious motives, and those who are not; and if the former division, 
which is by far the larger, can once be got to look upon the clergy- 
man as the priest, who in some sense differs from other men, and 
possesses, as they do not, the keys of the kingdom of Heaveo, there 
is no fear that his influence will be slight. Amongst the unthinking 
portion of mankind, whether belonging to the classes conventionally 
called ignorant or not, a strong tendency always exists to put super- 
stition and something scarcely distinguishable from magic in the 
Place of religion, to trust in a greater or less degree in rites and 
Ceremonies and forms of words, and this above all in the hour of 





death, and amid the terrors which belong to such a time. Men seem 
to long for something which shall save them without any labour of 
their own, and which, being mysterious and unintelligible, they can 
accept without the trouble of inquiring into its credentials, and with 
a kind of half-acknowledged idea that it will serve them as a valid 
= they knew no better—even though they took no pains to 
now. 

That is very just, only it is an indictment against almost all 
who are impressed by the Christian revelation itself, and not 
against those only who are deeply impressed by the sacer- 
dotal idea. The truth is that the very idea of revelation in- 
volves the practical communication of a mysterious influence 
closely connecting the physical with the spiritual world, ou 
the origin of which we cannot impose our petty intellectual 
conditions, and the nature of which we cannot pretend to 
analyse. No doubt the sacerdotalist assumes that most 
of the Sacraments depend exclusively on the Order of men 
to whom “the custody of the Sacraments” was, in their 
belief, exclusively committed. But undoubtedly also that 
view has been very much modified and softened in modern 
times by the assumption,—which even theologians often con- 
cede,—that it is not so much the unbroken material transmis- 
sion of Orders which is essential, as the believer's sincere desire 
to submit to the historical conditions first associated with any 
divine gift, so far as those historical conditions may be within 
reach, their shortcomings being supplemented whenever the full 
conditions are not within reach by the freedom of divine grace 
itself. Thus many Anglicans, who do not deny that there may 
have been positive breaks-down in the material transmission of 
the supposed Apostolic powers in more centuries than one, still 
believe that all these deficiencies are repaired by the divine good- 
ness, which looks only at the wish of men to fulfil the appointed 
conditions to the utmost of human ability, and not to the mere 
technical success. That is a view of Apostolic succession which 
is getting more and more common among the High Anglicans, 
and it is certainly one which extracts a good deal of the poison 
from the Sacerdotal view, and brings it much nearer to the 
Christianity of the Gospels and Apostles. 

As a matter of fact, we should deny that High Anglicanism, 
—including even Ritualism,—is due to increasing ignorance, 
and an increasing love of pleasure and sensuous enjoyment. 
No doubt, a good number of the Ritualist Clergy are men of 
narrow intellects and large pretensions. So, for that matter, 
are many of the Evangelical Clergy and of the ultra-Pro- 
testants. No doubt, a good number of pleasure-lovers are 
attracted by ceremonialism: and so also are a good number of 
pleasure-lovers attracted by sensationalism of another kind,— 
senSational interpretation of prophecy, sensational conversions. 
But, for the most part, the strength of the High-Anglican sec» 
tion is in the devout Sacramentalism of that section of the: 
Church, and the profound conviction they represent that the 
reception of the divine influence is not a matter of accurate 
theology, but of humble submission to the rites prescribed by a 
divine love. Itis not his use of confession and absolution which 
makes the Ritualist popular; that makes him unpopular. It is 
the high value attached by him to the Communion Service 
which makes him popular. To exclude such a party as this 
from the Church of England,—whatever their superstitions may 
be,—is to exclude, as we believe, the best teachers, not only of the 
poor, but of the famished Rationalists of our over-cultivated day- 
Carlyle’s horror of “ Shovel-hattery” we heartily share. But 
“ Shovel-hattery ” itself, with Sacramentalism,—i.c., the belief 
in a mystical blending of the material and the spiritual,—is not 
so poverty-stricken a creed as the Puritanism which abjures: 
sacramental devotion as well as ecclesiastical tyranny. 


MR. GODWIN’S “CIVIL WAR IN HAMPSHIRE.’’* 
As an Army chaplain, Mr. Godwin may be able, like Bishop 
Compton and other ecclesiastics, to “set a squadron in the 
field.” But if he can marshal files, he cannot marshal facts. He 
has scarcely an inkling of the order which gives all things view, 
and one could almost wish that he had arranged his materials 
alphabetically. As it is, he has carted them in heaps like 
ballast, and his work is not, strictly speaking, a history, any 
more than a brick-field is a house. Thesurrender of Portsmouth, 
for instance, is fully described in chapter iii., and it turns up 
again at the end of chapter vi, Mr. Godwin tranquilly re- 
marking that “after the capitulation, Colonel Goring, as we 
already know, took ship for Holland.” It is true that the 





ba The Civil War in Hampshire (1642-1645), and The Story of Basing House. By 
the Rey. G. N, Godwin, Chaplain to the Forces. London: Eliot Stock, 1882, 
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campaigns which he essays to describe are not easy to 
follow. The fruitless and endless marches and countermarches, 
the fights, sieges, and “alarms” of the Hoptons and Gorings 
and Essexes and Wallers, till Cromwell swept down like a 
flood of fire upon the weltering struggle, are confusing enough. 
But Mr. Godwin’s narrative makes their confusion worse con- 
founded, and may be fairly characterised as a work of paste 
and scissors, and not good at that. His book, however, may be 
looked at from another side, and a much more favourable judg- 
ment passed upon it. As a history, it may be pronounced 
worthless sans phrases. As a miscellaneous collection of curious 
and entertaining illustrations of the Civil War in general, and 
of its least instructive phase in particular, it is by no means 
without its value. In this amorphous pudding there are many 
plums. If it has a hero—not of Mr. Godwin’s choosing, be it 
said, for his proclivities are Royalist—that hero is Sir William 
Waller. This “valiant soldier and patriot of his country” 
began his part in the Civil War with a civility, which, so far as 
he was concerned, leaves an old jest stingless,— 

“* My affections to you,’’ he writes to Sir Ralph Hopton, “are so 
unchangeable that hostility itself cannot violate my friendship to your 
person, but I must be true to the cause wherein I serve. That great 
God who is the searcher of all hearts knows with what a sad fear I 
go upon this service, and with what perfect hate I look upon a war 
without an enemy. But I look upon it as opus Domini. We are 
both on the stage, and must act those parts that are assigned to us 
in this tragedy; but let us do it in the way of honour, and without 
personal animosity.” 

Sir Ralph Hopton, says Mr. Godwin, was Waller’s “ constant 
and able opponent.” “ Well matched” would be a better second 
epithet, for neither of these brave officers was, in the true sense 
of the word, an able commander. The Royalist captain had 
none of the best of it in their tussle at Landsdown Heath, which 
Carlyle confounds with Roundway Down; but in the latter 
fight his “ Blacks” broke and dispersed Waller’s ‘ Lobsters,” 
as the Puritan cuirassiers were nicknamed. (It is curious, by 
the way, that English soldiers are on other grounds still called 
by this cant word.) But it was not till the December of that 
year (1643), Roundway Down having been fought in July, that 
Sir Ralph had to admit a defeat. This was at the storming of 
Alton, and the letter which he wrote to Waller after the fight 
will bear comparison with the letter quoted above :— 

“To Sir W. Waller.—Sir,—This is the first evident ill-success I 
have had. I must acknowledge that I have lost many brave and 
gallant men. I desire you, if Colonel Bolles be alive, to propound a 
fit exchange; if dead, that you will send me his corps. I pray you 
send me a list of such prisoners as you have, that such choice men 
as they are may not continue long unredeemed. God give a sudden 
stop to this issue of English blood, which is the desire, Sir, of your 
faithful friend to serve you,—RatPu Hopton.” 

How Lord Crawford left his sack—his sherris sack, that is—at 
Alton on this occasion ; how that town was taken at the very time 
when the Cavaliers at Oxford were making “ bon-fyers with much 


triumph ” for the death of Pym; and how Lady Butler shot her- 


self with a pistol on hearing that her paramour, Sir Giles Porter, 
had been wounded at Alton, are all told on the same page with Sir 
Ralph’s letter. And this is a fair sample of the plums already 
mentioned. But if the reader wishes to feel in what a fog Mr. 
Godwin’s narrative will land him, he may study the description 
given in chapter xx. of “the great struggle which has been 
variously styled the Battle of Cheriton, Alresford, Brandon 
Heath, Brandon, Bramdean, and Winchester, as well as Cheriton 
Down Fight and Cheriton Fight.” It was a victory for Waller, 
but Mr. Godwin strangely and ludicrously exaggerates its im- 
portance, induced to do so apparently by the fact, as he says 
with solemnity, that the “appellations of that dread and stern 
reality are truly manifold.” This fight took place on March 
29th, 1644, and on June 29th, after an unsuccessful skirmish with 
the King at Cropredy Bridge, Waller was “ wandering London- 
wards,” as Carlyle says, “and gradually ‘losing his army by 
desertion,’ as the habit of him was.” Poor Waller’s “crowning 
victories ” lacked the Cromwell touch; but he has something to 
say about his deserters, and says it with so much vehemence, 
that some abatement may be fairly made for the disparaging 
innuendo of Cromwell’s biographer :— 

“And for the payment of arrears, I may say I was for it to the 
uttermost farthing. I may not say who were against it, but those 
who seemed to be pillars, or somewhat, whatsoever they were it 
maketh no matter to me, contributed nothing, nay, gave their flat 
negative to it. And, truely, herein did but discharge my conscience, 
for I was ever of opinion that a soldier’s pay is the justest debt in 
the world. For if it be a crying sin to keep back the wages of an 
hireling, that doth but sweat for us, it must needs be a roaring, alti- 
tonant sin to detain pay of the soldier that bleeds for us. There is a 
ery of blood in it, and God will make inquisition for it.’’ 





This sounding reclamation moves Mr. Godwin to onde 
“ Well and nobly said, Sir William !” It is easy to read between 
the lines the soreness of a commander who had no genius like 
Cromwell's, and no tact like that of Essex, to remedy the 
eternal want of pence which vexed him. 

We often meet in these pages with a personage whom Carlyle 
would have treated as contemptuously as he treated Frederick 
William’s butt, Gundling, had not Hugh Peters—for he is that 
personage—prayed, preached, and scribbled under Cromwell’s 
wgis. One trait of this foolish fanatic’s buffoonery we may find 
room for. When the Prince of Orange’s troops were marching 
from the West of England to London, their route, says Macaulay, 
“ lay close by Stonehenge, and regiment after regiment halted to 
examine that mysterious ruin, celebrated all over the Continent 
as the greatest wonder of our island.” Had the Rev. Hugh 
Peters been as strong for mischief as he was willing, this halt 
would not have occurred. For in the July after Naseby he was 
with Fairfax ‘‘at a place called Stonage (Stonehenge),” and 
piously urged its destruction, as being “ one of the monuments 
of heathenism.” Tairfax, whose men were “ marching in bat- 
talia,” had no attention to spare for this suggestion; but it 
classes Hugh Peters as a dolt for ever, after the order of Dog- 
berry. Concerning the dress and accoutrements of the contend- 
ing forces in the Civil War, Mr. Godwin has many curious par- 
ticulars to communicate. It would seem from some of these 
that Macaulay, following the author of HHudibras, rather ante- 
dated the adoption of red as the colours of the Ironsides’ 
uniforms. It is worth noticing, too, that Cromwell himself wag 
called “ Ironsides,” before his cuirassiers received that appel- 
lation. Heath and Winstanley are the authorities which Mr, 
Godwin quotes for this statement, and there is nothiag 
intrinsically improbable in it. It appears also that the 
buff jerkin was far more valuable than the cuirass, for 
“cavalry corslets, consisting of back, breast, gorget, and 
head-piece,” were valued at 22s. each; and the owner of 
one of the “ most sweet robes of durance” said, just after 
the Restoration, “I would not have taken £10 for it.” Itis 
curious also to read, and throws light upon the origin of 
the word “clubman,” that 1,000 Danish clubs were issued from 
store to Sir William Waller’s army in 1643.” Such a penny- 
wise provision of primitive weapons was, perhaps, a sin not less 
altitonant than the non-payment of arrears, but was almost 
inevitable. Civilian soldiers have ere now shown that they can 
hold their own against professional warriors; but an impro- 
vised civilian War Office has a patent of its own for organising 
defeat. 

A considerable portion of Mr. Godwin’s book is devoted to 
Basing House, and its sieges; but this is a subject which has 
been exhausted by previous writers. Cromwell, resting, if Hugh 
Peters is to be believed, “upon that blessed Word of God 
written Psalm, cxv., 8,” but quite assured, meanwhile, that his 
artillery was irresistible, stands out to point the moral of the 
well-known Hampshire saying, “ Clubs are trumps, as when 
Basing House was taken.” 

We regret to add that this compilation, which required to be 
most carefully printed, is printed with an inaccuracy that would 
indeed be surprising, if the publisher were responsible for it. 
But Mr. Eliot Stock is otherwise known to us, and Mr. Godwin’s 
sins must rest on his own head. His list of errata resembles 
one of Sulla’s or Napoleon’s bulletins, and might be enlarged 
indefinitely, as will readily be imagined from the fact that, 
while the book itself is dedicated to the Honourable W. T. Orde 
Poulett and the Rev. James Elwin Millard, the latter is casually 
referred to in p. 64 as the Rev. T. Millard, D.D. We should, in 
conclusion, be glad to know from what writer the author is 
quoting, when he says that Napoleon’s levies at Waterloo proved 
themselves “small, but biting.” Such a description might not 
be inapplicable to the army with which he won Liitzen, but his 
army at Waterloo was a finer one than any that he had led since 
the campaign of 1807. Mr. Godwin, we fear, like the most 
recent historian of Waterloo, has been trusting too implicitly to 
the guidance of Erckmann and Chatrian. 





EGYPT AND HER BURIED RECORDS.* 
Artrr a charming introductory chapter, in which the author 
pictures in the most vivid manner the peculiar features of 
Egypt as she now lies before us, Mr. Poole resuscitates, as it 
were, her ancient cities, in the hope of arousing some ad- 
venturous spirits to search in earnest for the priceless records 





* The Cities of Egypt. By Reginald S. Poole. London: Smith, Elder, and Co 
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of their former history. The moment for this attempt is fitly 
chosen, while the fate of Egypt is still attracting the attention 
of the greater part of the civilised world, and it certainly ought 
to result in vigorous and systematic effort on the part of Biblical 
students and Egyptologists. Mariette, the persevering explorer 
who achieved more than any one else in the way of Egyptian 
exploration, and succumbed at last to overwork and difficulties, 
has left behind him, in the document published by the French 
Academy of Inscriptions, precious indications of the spots where 
his genius led him to suspect the existence of much historic 
treasure; but until very lately no one had succeeded to his 
labours, and the subject has been treated with an apathy and an 
indifference for which it is hard to account. 

And yet, as Mr. Poole so justly says, it is only by digging 
into the mounds, those vast store-houses of lost Egyptian annals, 
that we can master the story of those Royal lines that stretch 
away into the shadow-land which the Egyptians called the Reign 
of the Gods, closing conjecture by coming face to face with 
actual certainty, as we do when we peruse the engraved 
tablet or the pictured hieroglyphic. Already, at the bid- 
ding of Mariette, “ buried cities have thrown off the grave- 
clothes which had enwrapped them for thousands of years, 
and risen to tell us their story, and to fill the ages of oblivion 
once more with the joy of overflowing life ;” and did we continue 
his work, and continue it in the direction he has pointed out, 
Goshen, Zoan, and Hanes would probably furnish the answer 
to many a problem, while in the two former, at any rate, we 
should be almost certain to find contemporary records of the 
sojourn, the oppression, and the exodus of the Hebrews. 

Researches such as these are of European interest, and 
should not all be left to French enterprise. “ Our failure in 
this duty,” says Mr. Poole, “is a disgrace to our love of know- 
ledge, a scandal to our love of the Bible. We have an evil 
eminence in Europe for our neglect of research in Egypt.” 
The reproach, however, was scarcely uttered, when M. Naville, 
despatched by the newly-started Society for the furtherance of 
Egyptian exploration, began his labours at Tel-el-Maskuta, 
labours which have just been so amply rewarded by the dis- 
covery of Pithom, one of the store cities built by the forced 
labour of the Hebrews, and its identification also with the 
Succoth of the Bible. So cheering a success must surely lead 
to renewed energy and increased liberality on the part of all who 
take an interest in Egyptian and Biblical history, and this latest 
discovery lends increasing value to the story of what has been 
done and what yet remains to do, as we find it in Mr. Poole’s 
fascinating pages. We walk through the vast necropolis of 
Memphis, visiting the tombs of kings and the humbler sepul- 
chres of their subjects, recalling the great works of Menes, and 
seeing visibly in the fallen Colossus and the fragments of the 
Temple of Ptah how, as Ezekiel says, “the false gods have 
ceased out of Noph.” Then we come to Hanes, the site of 
which, discovered after long speculation, has never yet been 
explored, though it was the second capital of Egypt during the 
rule of two ancient dynasties, and, as Heracleopolis, was well 
known to the Greeks. The mounds of Ahnas-el-Medeeneh 
mark the position of what was once a celebrated city, 
the seat of the worship of Hershefiu, the Egyptian Her- 
cules. No remains of his temple are known to exist, but 
excavations would probably reveal them to us, as also the 
ancient necropolis; and in these ruins, as pointed out by Mari- 
ette, we may hope to discover such material as would fill up the 
great gap of four centuries and a half of Egyptian history 
regarding which we do not possess the smallest fragment. 

Of Thebes and its splendid monuments, as being better 
known, and unfortunately sadly desecrated, Mr. Poole naturally 
says but little; but it will probably surprise most readers to 
learn that neither the Rameseum, nor the hall of columns at 
Karnak, in whieh the Cathedral of Notre Dame could stand 
without touching the walls, at all approach the magnifi- 
cence of the great Temple of Zoan. This splendid city, 
the civil capital of Joseph’s Pharaoh, and the residence 
of Menptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus, which from its 
position is styled by Mr. Poole the Alexandria of primi- 
tive Egypt, was standing in the remote days of the sixth 
dynasty, and flourishing in the time of Abraham, if not much 
earlier. At the close of the twelfth dynasty it must have been, 
says the author, almost the first town to fall under the dominion 
of the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, who left great monuments 
behind them. Rebuilt by Ramses II., and called Pe-Ramses, 


unknown to its precursor; and we must not forget that this is 
the other treasure city erected by the Children of Israel, and 
that this second Ramses was their oppressor; an especial 
reason for desiring that investigations should be made into a 
site which promises so rich a harvest. The outline of the 
vast, monotonous Delta is broken by the lofty mounds of Zoan ; 
a crude brick wall, a massive fort of the same material, alone are 
now visible, and all around is desolation; but here stood two 
temples of the red granite of Syene, and numbers of obelisks, 
the remains of which, thrown down possibly by an earthquake, 
and bearing marks also of the agency of fire, lie in confused 
heaps. Yet this was formerly “the best of the land” of Egypt, 
and we cannot refrain from quoting the vivid description of 
Zoan in the days of Ramses, by an ancient Egyptian poet, 
which Mr. Poole has taken from the Mélanges Egyptologiques :— 

“T arrived at the city of Ramses-mi-Amen. She is beautiful, beau- 
tiful. There is naught like her among the monuments of Thebes, the 
very secret of the pleasures of life. Her fields are full of lovely 
places, abounding in the produce of food daily ; her pools are full of 
fish, her ponds of ducks, her meadows are verdant with herbage, the 
bower with blooming garlands. The garden is perfumed with the 
odour of honey; the meadow-land steeped in moisture. Her 
granaries are full of wheat and barley, heaped up as high as heaven ; 
vegetables and reeds (are) in the garden of herbs; flowers for posies 
in the fruit house ; lemons, citrons of two kinds, figs, in the orchard ; 
sweet wine there is which one mixes with honey; fish of various 
kinds, some from the Euphrates, others such as are presented to the 
greatest of conquerors. The pond of Har-phra (is there) containing 
salt, the well containing natron. Her (ships) go and come daily, 
laden with products for food. The joys have there fixed their seat ; 
there is no word of want; the small are there, as well as the great.” 
Then follows the invitation to keep the festival of the fourth 
month. We see the joyous people bearing “ branches, posies 
from the orchard, garlinds from the garden, the fowler with 
his thousands of birds.” The “sea brings to the King her 
tribute of fish, the distant lands their tributes. ‘Fhe people 
bear on their heads fresh skins of sweet drink. They stand at 
their doors, waving posies, branches, and garlands, for the King 
is making his entry in the morning. This was not in spring- 
time, but in our ‘chill October,’ when Egypt is awakened by the 
cool, north breeze, and refreshed with the waters of the wide- 
spread inundation.” 

Goshen, Migdol, Pi-Beseth, and Sin each form the subject of 
a very interesting chapter; but the account of the city and univer- 
sity of On is especially worthy of the reader’s notice, that place 
having been a celebrated seat of learning from the earliest ages, 
until its teachers and its obelisks were transferred to Alexandria, 
the new capital. And here we cannot help sympathising with 
the author’s lament over the change which has come over the 
pursuit of learning in modern days, as he contrasts the Univer- 
sities of yore, generously open to rich and poor alike—as, 
indeed, is still the Azhar of Cairo—with our present seats of 
learning, where the idea now prevalent is that study is a means 
to an end, and that end success in life, and where a brain- 

xhausting competition but too often ends in intellectual in- 
capacity. “The inferior knowledge of the centuries that are 
gone was,” says the author, “ better than our higher science, so 
far as it taught the love of wisdom, and left men thirsting for 
more learning, not surfeited with ‘cram.’ Perhaps, in a better 
time, our children’s children may go back to the ancient way, 
wherein wisdom was a delight, because none thought that she 
could be bought with money, or that she held in her generous 
hands the coarse rewards of trade.” 


IN A VAIN SHADOW.,* 
Tue writer of this clever novel is an apt disciple, if not a master, 
in the school of “ penny dreadful” fiction. We have not passed 
page 12 of the first volume before we come to a murder, de- 
scribed in the most approved style, a murderer springing with 
“theappalling bound of aninfuriated ape,” and the corpse turning 
over in the pond into which it has been thrown, while “ the two 
empty sockets glare up frightfully at the living man’s starting 
eyes.” ‘Then we have a wicked earl, no boisterous, medixval 
cut-throat, but a polished and refined gentleman of the nine- 
teenth century, of whose secret load of guilt none but his own 
conscience, his foster-mother, and the novelist are aware. And 
there is a still more wicked countess. She is deceased, indeed, 
before the story begins, but we are not spared the horrors of 
her deathbed, or even the ghastly sight of her face, as she lies 
embalmed in her coffin of glass. The scene of the story suits 
the characters. It is an ancient castle, with all appropriate 


* Ina Vain Shadov. Novel. By Evangeline F, Smith, 3 vols, London: 





“the House of Ramses,” the new city attained to a magnificence 
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delongings,—ruinous towers, subterranean passages, and secret 
dungeons, in one of which the wicked earl keeps the 
murderer through whose deed he has acquired the title and 
estates. In one of her most carefully elaborated passages, 
Miss Evangeline Smith describes how the earl’s son, accom- 
panied by a faithful friend, makes a stealthy entrance into the 
castle. He is persuaded that his father has usurped the dignity 
and the wealth which he holds, and he is determined to recover 
the documents which would restore to the true heiress her rights. 
The two friends make their way by a panel which opens in an 
altar tomb into the family vault. On the ghastly details of the 
scene, the writer expends all her powers. It must be allowed 
that she rises to the very height of her art, when she makes her 
young hero apostrophise the corpse of his grandmother, visible 
through the glass, as aforesaid, with “Oh, wicked woman! 
Must you lie there like a block, and say no word of confession 
or remorse;’’ and grasp the coffin, ready, but for his comrade’s 
interposition, to shake it in his anger. From the vault, they 
find their way by a subway, where “large earthworms [not in 
‘the least likely, we should say, to be found in any such place] 
dragged their fat cold bodies along the broken floor,” into the secret 
dungeon. There the first object that meets their view is the corpse 


_ of the concealed murderer, with, by his side, “ the thin cat, dead 


also, for her master, in his impotent fear and envy, had deter- 
‘mined that she should not survive him, and had wrung her 
neck, as a parting salutation.” From the dungeon the hero 
makes his way into his father’s bedroom, watches him as 
he sits up in bed reading.“ the accursed papers,” waits 
till he falls asleep, snatches them from his side, and escapes 
from the castle, to find,—that “he has stolen his mother’s love- 


Jetters.” 


We should have been content to express our opinion of the 


absurdity and bad-taste of this and other similar passages in 


the briefest way, but for the undoubted ability which the author 
of In a Vain Shadow shows from time to time, and which, 
notwithstanding all her extravagances, deserves a respectful 


-recognition. She is evidently new to her work. The prodigal 
liberality with which she treats her readers is proof enough, 


were other evidence wanting. Instead of the eight hundred 
pages which, loosely printed, with large margin and thick paper 
just make up to their barest standard of size and weight the 
three volumes of the veteran novelist, we have twelve hundred 
and fifty pages of closely packed type, sufficient to furnish, as 
we have taken the pains to calculate, at least six volumes of the 
average capacity. To this inexperience we willingly attribute the 


-erudeness and extravagance of this book. That Miss Evangeline 


Smith can write well is quite evident. She can even wield the 
weapon of terror—which we would by no means forbid to the 
novelist, but which is apt in inexperienced hands to lose its 
dignity—to good effect. The description of the Earl's dream, 
in which he sees himself and his bride in the church, with a 
company of the dead assembled to witness their wedding, is 


really powerful. Here is a fine touch, not spoilt by being 


lengthened out with sentiment :—‘‘ Further back, in a seat by 
herself, enveloped in a chilly, death-like vapour, and still and 
colourless beneath her veil of grey, was his dead wife.” In 
another style, described with genuine beauty of language, 
which is not marred by excessive ornament, is Geraldine’s 


-dream. (Vol. II., pp. 400-1.) 


In curious contrast with the absurdity of her melodramatic 
flights are the shrewdness and good-sense which the author 
shows in her pictures of ordinary life. Nothing can 
be more strange than that she should not have applied 
‘to her own work the keen feeling for the ridiculous and 
the lively satire which appear to be at her command. In 
her portraits of the clergy she is peculiarly happy. They 
are drawn, for the most part, in a style that reminds 
us somewhat of Miss Austen. It is hardly needful, there- 
fore, to say that they are entertaining rather than attrac- 
‘tive. But the kindly Archdeacon Egerton redeems the character 
of his cloth. We laugh at his guide-book antiquarianism, but 
his genial temper, his charity, his liberal faith are represented 
in .attractive colours. Here, certainly, Miss Smith has suc- 
ceeded in a difficult task, the creation of a character which 
the reader rejoices to add to the company of his “ friends in 
fiction.” 

In parting with Miss Smith, we may assure her that we have 
applied to her book a severe criticism because we have felt that it 
might bear a good result in the future work which we hope to 
see from her pen. 








THE MAGAZINES. 

Mr. Know1zs has induced such a number of known persons ¢ 

° . . 0 
write papers for this month’s Nineteenth Century, that it is 
quite difficult to notice them all. The most interesting paper to 
politicians is “The Future ‘Constitutional Party,’ ” by Lord 
Dunraven, which we have noticed elsewhere, but the one which 
will be most read is Mr. Matthew Arnold’s criticism on Isaiah, 
It is in form a plea against authorising a revised translation 
lest in revision the mystical charm of the old words should 
evaporate, and that singular advantage which Europe hag 
derived from habitual study of a grand poetry which is not its 
own, or like its own, should be for ever lost. This argument is 
put with few illustrations, but with a force of expression which, 
perhaps, only a poet writing of a greater poet could have used, 
The substance of the article is, however, an effort to state Isaiah’s 
position as a great poet aud considerable, perhaps for a time a 
ruling, politician in Jerusalem, who clearly foresaw that without a 
thorough cleansing of the society in which he lived the nation 
could not escape destruction, but foresaw also that, as Immanuel 
reigns, a remnant must ultimately escape, to commence a nobler 
dispensation. Mr. Arnold pleads that if Isaiah were rearranged, 
yet so far as possible left unaltered, we should see this position, 
and in seeing it, greatly increase our enjoyment of one of the 
greatest teachers who ever lived. The ordinary student of 
Scripture will read his paper with a pleasure possibly slightly 
heightened by the reflection that this is the comment of one 
who judges the prophet only as a man of admirable genius and 
mental fire. There should be something of Isaiah in Lord 
Lytton’s poem, “The Land of Promise,’ for he also de. 
nounces the deceits of foolish guides who are leading the people 
on a vain quest, but there is not. There are two or three lines 
of glittering, or rather of iridescent, satire; but the fire which 
should live in a composition of the kind is wholly wanting, 
You feel that the writer thinks of making a poem, not of de- 
nouncing falsity, and does not particularly care, even though, 
as he concludes, “the Land of Promise rests the Land of 
Dreams.” Politicians will read the paper of the Rev. John 
McKenzie on South Africa with interest, but not, we think, 
with adhesion. It is full of instruction lucidly conveyed, 
a perfect repertory of facts; but its conclusion will not be 
palatable. It is that England should appoint a Viceroy 
of South Africa, who should receive from each self-governing 
colony a part of its revenue, and should expend it in administer- 
ing the Native “Territories ” outside for himself, under British 
control. We could then, Mr. McKenzie thinks, annex north- 
ward in freedom, without fear, until we reached some well- 
administered kingdom, as the natives under direct British rule 
would be contented and obedient. In short, South Africa 
should be an India, with white protected States within it. If 
England were ready, for the sake of South Africa, to maintain 
an army of 20,000 Europeans and 30,000 disciplined Kafirs 
this would be a statesmanlike plan; but it is useless to ask 
any such effort, and without it the plan must fail. Unless 
we could finally and effectually compel the Boers to reverse 
their native policy, we should fail, and we cannot without a 
large and permanent force compel them. Mr. McKenzie, 
whoever he is, is, however, a man of thought, whom his superiors 
should not lose sight of. This is a very different “report” on 
affairs from the one we usually receive from a South-African 
clergyman, and we only wish it had been made more complete 
by a sketch of that southward movement of the great tribes of 
the African interior which is undoubtedly going on, and which is 
the ultimate explanation of the new native pressure on the 
Colonies. ‘What shall I do with my Son?” is an attrac- 
tive heading, but we do not see how special education for the 
Colonies is possible, and must pass on, only sympathising with 
the writer’s wish. Mr. Leslie Stephen finishes his thoughtful 
monograph on “The Suppression of Poisonous Opinions” with 
the conclusion that, except conceivably in a few very rare cases, 
they ought not to be suppressed. His argument is, “ Toleration 
is a necessary correlative of the respect for truthfulness,” and 
includes, ex necessitate, toleration of opinions expressed with 
brutality. If not, we shall treat want of manners as a criminal 
offence. That is sound, as a general principle, but Mr. Leslie 
Stephen rather glides over the exceptions. Apparently, for 
instance, he would tolerate the preaching of free-love, but 
punish the reducing of the doctrine to practice. Is not 
that to punish the ignorant led, while leaving the think- 
ing leader free? We wish all students of politics would 
read Sir John Lubbock’s seemingly very dull paper on 
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¢he British Balance-sheet. They would, for the most part, 

in knowledge, especially of the facts, first, that our taxa- 
‘tion is really only £72,000,000, the rest being money expended 
jn purchasing remunerative labour; secondly, that we really 
pay off nearly £7,000,000 of Debt a year,—in great part by pro- 
viding for the operation of the Terminable Annuities ; and 
thirdly, that in spite of the great progress of society, only 
£5,000,000 a year of all we spend directly adds to the com- 
fort of the population. The rest is either penalty for 
wrong-doing, or insurance against future evil. In other 
words, if we had no Debt and Europe were civilised, five 
or six millions would be a sufficient revenue,—a reflection of 
mo practical use, but tending to restrict the worship of that 
tinselly fetish, the Nineteenth Century. So also will Mr. S. A. 
Barnett’s description of the workmen in his parish, whose con- 
dition has made him a Christian Socialist, who would tax all 
-yealised property—for that is what he means by his crude sug- 
gestion of a land-tax—in order to give the poor free secondary 
jnstruction, the free service of medical science, and good lodg- 
jing. We shall come, perhaps, to something like that, but the 
poor must bear their share. If there is to be a “ Socialist” 
property-tax, let there also be “Socialist” sugar and beer 
taxes. Otherwise, men will be fined for money-making, that is, 
for being intelligent and thrifty. The first is a grace, the second 
the most doubtful and imperfect of the virtues, but neither 
deserves punishment. 

We do not see that the German Field-Officer’s speculation on 
English military power, which is the first paper in the Con- 
temporary, amounts to more than this,—that a foreign officer 
who cordially admires the British character and the British 
Constitution still thinks that the country is endangered by 
escaping universal compulsory military service. It is useless to 
argue that. Conscription may be adopted when the nation 
has felt itself in terrible danger; it will not be adopted before, 
and Europe will not like the result when it has been secured. 
The Continent has never stood face to face with 600,000 thoroughly 
‘organised English soldiers, or considered the kind of work they 
might do. We should, however, like to ask this friendly German 
whether he has ever thought-out the possibility of a conscription 
‘for Asiatic service? No nation possesses snch an institution, 
not even Russia. Major-General Hamley evidently thinks the 
ship canal to Manchester can be made, and as evidently doubts 
if it will be anything like as cheap as the promoters 
fancy. We also doubt that, and something else. Has General 
Hamley ever looked closely into the calculations of those 
who believe that if the great railway companies built a third 
and fourth line of rails, heavy goods could be carried over them 
‘at low speeds at rates with which canals could not compete ? 
The rates of carriage for goods are now affected, to a degree 
which only a few statists understand, by the permanent neces- 
sity of keeping the goods trains from smashing up the passenger 
trains. Some recent works constructed in America seem to 
show that a two-storied railway, the upper one for goods, built 
of iron only, and only twenty feet high, is not the mere dream 
it would once have been considered. Canalisation is not wholly 
a question for engineers. There are two papers, answering each 
other, on Vivisection, one by Dr. E. de Cyon, who writes more 
argumentatively than most scientific men, though with that under- 
tone of scorn which once on a time was the mark of theological 
writing ; the answer, by Mr. E. Hutton; and there is a valuable 
account of Italian politics, by Professor Villari, who endeavours to 
account for the partial failure of Parliamentary government in 
Italy, which arises, in the main, from want of interest in the elec- 
toral body. The leading paper of the Contemporary, however, is 
M. de Laveleye’s, on “The Progress of Socialism,” which he 
believes to be rapid, and to be urged on by the decay of faith 
He believes that Socialism will gain serious victories, if it 
adheres to peaceful methods, but will fail, if it resorts to 
insurrection. 

M. de Laveleye’s paper must be read, however, with another 
of his own in the Fortnightly, called ‘The European Terror,” in 
which he describes what may be called the executive parties of 
Socialism. Of these, the Anarchists, whom we all know, form 
the extreme Left,and though formidable from their unscrupulous- 
ness, are not yet numerous. Their creed is substantially that 
all is evil, and all must be destroyed, in order that a new régime 
may spontaneously arise. M. de Laveleye thinks the early 
Christians wished the same thing, which is partly true; 
but then they expected the “new order” from the direct 
will of God, and did not assume, as the Anarchists do, that the 


fruit to be certainly produced by spontaneous generation must 
be happiness. Far apart from the Anarchists are the Collec- 
tivists, who would liquidate society by making the State or 
Commune all. Their great leader is the Belgian Colins, who 
maintains that God does not exist, bat that man is immortal, 
possessed of free-will, and bound for his own sake, because of 
his infinite duration, to obey a moral code. He must, therefore, 
establish his views, even when demonstrably accurate, by moral 
means. The view which he cught to establish is that land, 
originally the only capital, belongs to all, and should be rented 
by all to the individual. That rent should be expended in 
securing for all the raw material other than land which they 
require to expend their labour upon. The method of this labour 
will be as follows :— 

“Society must give theoretical and practical instruction to all 
minors gratuitously, and children be taught, by physical science, in 
what manner to act on matter to be able to turn it to the best advan- 
tage, and, by moral science, how they must behave to their fellow- 
men. On leaving the establishments for public education on coming 
of age, young men will be called upon to serve a sort of apprentice- 
ship for active life in the service of the State, thus paying in a 
measure the debt incurred during childhood. When of age, each 
member of society will be given a fixed sum as a dowry to establish 
himself in life, and this sum will be taken from the surplus of the 
State receipts. Three different careers are now open to the young 
man—he can either work alone, or associate himself with others to 
produce in common, or, if he prefer avoiding all personal risks, he can 
hire himself to another, who will direct and take the responsibility of 
all operations.” 

The money thus made belongs to the individual, but at his 
death it will be heavily taxed, and if he has no children will 
return en bloc to society. In fact, Collectivism, according to 
Colins, only divides the land and capital resulting from the 
land, and limits taxation to a succession duty, and, as we 
imagine, though the point is obscure, insists that all men shall 
be educated alike. It would, if the land were fairly acquired, be 
little more than a gigantic experiment in co-partnership, and 
would end infallibly in the industrious whipping the idle, whom 
on the theory they would have to maintain, till they worked too ; 
or if men were logical, as in China, in the weeding-out by famine of 
all who would not work. Itis not intended to produce equality, 
and could hardly yield much happiness, In practice, of course, 
even Colins’s Collectivists sympathise with violent attempts to 
upset Society, though in theory they would not join them. H. 
Barthélemy, Professor of Military History at St. Cyr, gives a 
sketch of the French Army, from which it appears that it 
consists of 1,289,000 trained men, supported by 554,000 more 
trained men in the Territorial Reserve, and by 2,000,000 more 
men liable to serve, but untrained. These men are commanded by 
27,000 officers and 8,000 officers of reserve, besides the immense 
numbers of the non-commissioned, who, however, are not 
very good, and are to be superseded by soldiers’ children, 
thoroughly trained to the work in the military schools. 
M. Barthélemy points to his figures with great pride, but 
the new organisation has still to be tried upon the field, 
and in Tunis it certainly did not succeed. Lord Aber- 
deen’s view on the Affirmation Bill is only noticeable because 
he advises that it should be allowed to pass, but that its 
opponents should formally protest by walking out in a body,— 
a device which strikes us, who approve the Bill, as slightly 
feeble. If you disapprove it, vote against it; or if you dis- 
approve, but hold it unavoidable, quietly abstain from voting. 
There can be no solatium offered to God—for that is the 
real motive pleaded for resistance—by a feeble protest from 
men who could, if they would, act. Mr. Kegan Paul 
chats pleasantly about the production of books, suggesting, 
en passant, tbat the best way of paying authors is by royalty ; 
and General Sir H. Norman, with intimate knowledge, defends 
Sir A. Wilson, who took Delbi, from the charges brought against 
him in the “ Life of Lord Lawrence;” while Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards condenses for us Prince Gortchakoff’s testament, 
an account of the foreign policy of that diplomatist recently 
published by the Russian Foreign Office. The sketch is inter- 
esting reading, and shows that during a quarter of a century 
Prince Gortchakoff had a single idea,—that of undoing 
the results of the Treaty of Paris, so far as regarded Russia. 
He succeeded in this, but, be it noted, at a tremendous price, 
nothing less than the substitution of the mighty German 
Empire for a weak confederation of States. Diplomatists will 
find curious morsels in the article, but the public will be most 
interested in the formal admission that, before the war, Russia 
held different language to Lord Aberdeen, then Premier, and 





to Lord Clarendon, then Foreign Secretary. Prince Gortcha- 
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koff thought Lord Aberdeen much more easily hoodwinked, or 
perhaps detected in him a much stronger reluctance to go to 
war for the Turk. The sketch of “ Home and Foreign Affairs ” is 
still determinedly Liberal, the writer in particular calling on 
the Government to insist that their programme for the Session 
should either be accepted or rejected. 

We see little of much interest in the National Review. Mr. 
H. E. Hoare, though he has actually lived among the criminal 
classes, has as yet little to tell us of them, except their tendency 
to violence; and Mr. A. Tilley’s criticism of the “ New School 
of Fiction,” the Howell School, is not entertaining; while Mr. 
Boulger’s on Lord Lawrence’s masterly inactivity, though most 
moderate in tone, is only a restatement of the old fallacy that 
the politics of Afghanistan are important to India. They are 
not, if we defend the Indus, which was Lord Lawrence’s idea. 
The only political article is Mr. Raikes’s, on “ The Redistribution 
of Political Power,” and it leaves us with an impression that 
its writer, for all his experience, does not comprehend the 
world he is living in. Fancy fighting Democracy with this sort 
of mop :—“ The Inns of Court, the Chambers of Commerce, the 
learned societies, the Mercautile Marine (which has no local 
habitation in the constituencies), even the Incorporated Law 
Society, to say nothing of the great profession of medicine, 
might each be awarded electoral privileges, which could not be 
denied a metropolitan character.” 

In Blackwood, besides a political article, this time in the form 
of astory of 1950, rather cleverly done, there is the commence- 
ment of a new novel, “ The Millionaire,” not very bright, so far ; 
a story in one number, “ Fleurette,” so clever and original that 
we should attribute it to M. Lindau, but that it is not signed; 
and “The Ladies Lindores,” which will prove, we suspect, the 
most successful of Mrs. Oliphaut’s novels outside the “ Chron- 
icles of Carlingford.” If Mrs. Oliphant would only imagine 
that a man could by possibility be as right-minded and resolute 
as a woman, her stories would leave a still pleasanter im- 
pression; but the sketch of John Erskine’s bitterness and 
Lord Rintoul’s weakness is admirably well done. The stronger 
feelings, and especially tragic feelings, are, of course, reserved 
for the heroines; who, moreover, as women, and therefore 
sufferers, escape the gentle and often half-conscious ridicule 
which Mrs. Oliphant pours on men, when they are not, like old 
Rolls, in a subordinate position. Then she sees and depicts a 
vein of heroism in them. 

Macmillan, besides “The Wizard’s Son,” in which the super- 
natural machinery begins to grow unmanageable—a ghost 
almost flirting is bathos—there is~a bit of biography, ‘ Re- 
collections of Lord Westbury,” by “ One who kuew him,” and 
we may add, like most persons in that position, did not like 
him. A more candid friend could hardly be found. The only 
virtue allowed to the Chancellor, who is described as a hopeless 
coward, a gross debauchee, and a turn-coat, are over-kindness to 
his family and a certain fidelity to his work. His intellect is 
not depreciated, but he is denied wit, and we suspect, though 
we cannot affirm it, his perfect sanity is questioned. At least, 
the strange trait in his character, his habit of buying houses too 
big for him, fitting them up, and then suddenly quitting them 
from some inexplicable aversion, is described in a way which 
suggests that thought. 

The Cornhill has a sympathetic memoir of Crashaw, the 
pietistic Catholic poet of the seventeenth century, who had in 
him the true lyric cry, though it was usually wasted in ecstasies 
which are to northern Protestants almost unintelligible; and the 
commencement of “ By the Gate of the Sea,” a new story, with 
same clever touch-and-go satire in it, but a plot which, so far, 
disturbs the reader by its violent improbability. ‘ Misunder- 
standing,” as a motif, ought to be discarded from the repertoire 
of the novelist. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—_—~<p>—_—_-- 

Belgravia has three papers only, besides the monthly instalments 
of fiction (these latter being contributed by Messrs. Justin McCarthy 
and Wilkie Collins and Mrs. Alexander), but is none the worse, we 
think, for that. Mr. J. M. Corban’s “The Green Turban: a 
Mystery,” is very ingeniously contrived. We must own to not feel- 
ing much interest in this kind of story, except it be a transcript of 
genuine experiences; but it must be allowed that this example has 
quite the look of verisimilitude. The “Four Japanese Folk-tales” 
are interesting, though we cannot see “their dissimilarity from any- 


being put for “ bamboo,” have been translated from Hans Cheiatis 
Andersen ; and the “ Cure for Discontent’ reminds us of the prol . 

“ H ” : Ogue 
of “The Taming of the Shrew.”———Time presents us with 9 great 
variety of readable articles. We may mention a notice of Pro. 
fessor Palmer’s “Poems of Beda’ed-din-Zoheir ;” a lively sketch 
of “The Author of ‘ Vathek,” by Mr. G. Barnett Smith. 
and- a curious collection of legal curiosities, under the title of 
“Case Law,” by J. Stanley. One remarkable case was that of 
“Gilbert v. Sykes.” Mr. Gilbert, a clergyman, offered to pay one 
hundred guineas on the last day of May, 1802, if Sir Mark Sykes 
would pay him a guinea a day as long as Bonaparte, whose assasaing. 
tion was then commonly expected, should live. He got his guinea 
for more than two years, Then Sir M. Sykes refused to pay, and wag 
upheld by the Courts, which ruled that such a wager was Void, ag 
being against public policy. We may mention, @ propos of the 
curious survivals of “ Postman” and “Tubman,” in the Court of 
Exchequer, of which Mr. Stanley speaks, that the late Lord Justice. 
Lush was once “Tubman,” his accession to that dignity being cele. 
brated by one of the Judges in an epigram which turned upon his 
name.——The best things in T'insley’s Magazine, not reckoning the 
current novels, are a curious reminiscence, which must be now not 
much less than fifty years old, of the Carlist war, entitled “Twenty-four 
Hours in a Spanish Prison ;”’ and “ The Headless Ghost,” by Mr. T. P, 
Thiselton Dyer, which is not, as might be supposed, a ghost-story, but 
a collection of the various beliefs and legends which have taken thig 
particular form. There is a piteous complaint about “ Green Rooms 
and Dressing Rooms,” which will, we hope, touch the hearts of the 
managers to whom it is addressed. 

Readiana : Comments on Current Events. By Charles Reade, 
D.C.L. (Chatto and Windus.)—To the zeal rather than to the discre. 
tion of Mr. Charles Reade’s publisher we owe this volume of “per. 
sonal convictions on various subjects.” Collections of this kind are 
generally a mistake, and frequently just a little of an impertinence; 
a development of the odious system of interviewing, personal gossip, 
and vulgar publicity which has crossed the Atlantic, with so many other 
disturbances. This particular collection we regard as a very special 
mistake. The simple good-faith of Mr. Charles Reade’s self-estimate, 
the cork-like buoyancy of his egotism, are traits which his contem- 
poraries smile at and pardon in a clever novelist, who is amusing in 
more ways than he means to be; but it is a pity to set down such 
utterances as seriously as the truisms of the Prince of Denmark, 
The inutility of flogging a dead horse is proved to demonstration 
that might convince her Majesty’s Opposition by Mr. Charles Reade’s 
elaborate exposition of why the unfortunate nobleman who has not very 
much longer toremain at Dartmoor must be Arthur Orton, and the public: 
hardly cares to have its memory refreshed about the Stauntons. Mr. 
Charles Reade’s quarrels with his critics are not the affair of the 
public, and it is a pity that an author who will always be ranked 
among “considerable persons”? should also present himself in the 
undignified position of a claqueur at his own plays. A writer’s judg. 
ment may fairly be tested by his discrimination between what is of 
merely accidental and what is of enduring interest in his own produc 
tious. Readiana is a whole volume of evidence that Mr. Charles 
Reade’s judgment has not stood that test. 


Zoological Notes on the Structure, Affinities, Hubits, and Mental 
Faculties of Wild and Domestic Animals. By Arthur Nicols, F.G.8. 
(Upcott Gill.)—Mr. Nicols’s ‘Notes,’ as he modestly calls his 
volume, are certain to become a favourite with boys, and a standard 
book of reference for students of natural history. They deal with 
snakes, marsupials and their allies, and birds. Mr. Nicols has 
travelled in all-parts of the world, is a keen sportsman, an accom- 
plished naturalist, and a shrewd observer. The volume abounds in 
anecdotes of adventure, mainly derived from his own experience, 
and is full of entertainment from beginning to end. But Mr. Nicols 
is no mere anecdote-monger; he is a thoughtful student of nataral 
history, much concerned with the many interesting problems to which 
the speculations of the late Mr. Darwin have given rise. All 
his anecdotes and observations, therefore, have a bearing on some 
special line of thought, and all his investigations are intended to 
shed jigkt on some important point in biology. With snakes espe- 
cially, in all their varieties, the author appears to have an intimate 
acquaintance. And yet he tells us he has never been able to over- 
come the shrinking dread with which the sudden sight or touch of 
one of these reptiles seems to inspire nearly all other living creatures. 
We say nearly all, for there are a few exceptions, among which are 
the mongoose, certain birds, and the obtuse pig. Mr. Darwin sought 
to account for this dread by inherited instinct, but Mr. Nicols suggests 
a solution which some may think better accounts for all the facts. 
He believes it rather to be the dread of the unknown and 
unfamiliar, “the mental attitude which sees a ghost in an un- 
usual effect of moonlight, or makes a dog bark at his shadow 
on the wall, or a horse shy at some strange object in the road.” 
One of the most interesting and useful chapters in the volume 
deals with “Snake-charming,” than which “no superstition has 
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maintains, and gives ample reasons for his position, that snake- 
charming is pure charlatanism. There is no mystery about the art 
whatever; either the snakes are harmless (sometimes painted skil- 
fully to resemble poisonous species), or their fangs and poison-bag 
have been extracted, or, if not, they have become attached and per- 
fectly friendly to their owners. Another chapter deals with the 
classification of snakes, in which some popular errors are corrected ; 
and a fourth, full of exciting anecdotes, deals with the subject of poison» 
and includes some sensible remarks on the “Sea Serpent.’ The 
gecond section of the work, on marsupials, deals mainly with the 
opossum, kangaroo, and that strange creature, the platypus. The 
gection devoted to birds, covering about two-thirds of the volume, is 
more systematic than the first two sections. It treats of their 
atructure, flight, their physiology, development, and classification, 
and discusses with great moderation and good sense some of the 
interesting problems in evolution suggested by the subject. Alto- 
gether, the work is a model, which we commend to all travellers, and 
is likely enough to become a classic in natural history. There are a 
few well-executed illustrations. 

The Life of Jean Frederic Oberlin, Pastor of the Ban de la Roche. 
By Mrs. Josephine E. Butler. (The Religious Tract Society.)—This 
is a very interesting and well-written book. The memory of the 
patriarch of the Ban de la Roche, in Basse Alsace, is piously preserved, 
and the house in which he and his family lived and served God 
throughout the darkest of the revolutionary days is in the same con- 
dition as it then was. The life, labours, and character of Oberlin, 
especially the dash of mysticism which removes any harshness from 
its outlines, are all full of interest, and the writer handles her 
subject with sympathy and discrimination. 


The Church in Roman Gaul. By the Rev. R. T. Smith, B.D, 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—In a volume of con- 
venient size, well printed, and furnished with a useful little map, 
Mr. Travers Smith has managed to convey a great amount of infor- 
mation in a very agreeable manner. He traces the history of the 
Christian Church in Gaul from its earliest beginnings during the 
Roman supremacy down to the definite termination of the Imperial 
rule in the year 536, when. with the sanction of Justinian, the cities 
of Arles and Marseilles (the last remnants of Roman dominion) were 
formally ceded to the sons of Clovis. In making extensive use of the 
formidable array of authorities, ancient and modern, named in the 
preface, the author is to be congratulated (and surely the reader 
likewise) on the ease and lightness with which such a mass 
of material is handled. The clearness and occasional vigour 
of the style afford very pleasant reading, while the narrative is 
now and then judiciously relieved by suggestive comment. The 
avoidance of all exaggeration of epithet, and the entire free- 
dom from a didactic or bigoted tone in a work of this char- 
acter, deserve special recognition. The opening chapters deal with 
the ancient Gauls, their origin, their beliefs (the pages on Druidism 
are specially good), and the first effects of Roman conquest. After 
this appropriate introduction, the main subject is wisely dealt with in 
the biographical form, for the most part; but amongst the accounts 
of the various saints and bishops who played the leading parts in the 
story, are interspersed excellent vignettes of the life and manners of 
many periods. The chapters towards the end which, after describ- 
ing the life and work of St. Sidonius Apollinaris, borrow from his 
writings a picture of the secular as well as the religious life of the 
time, are as lively in manner as they are interesting in matter. We 
Close the book with a certain feeling of surprise at being enabled so 
easily and pleasantly to get over a great deal of ground which, at the 
first glance, would appear to promise a decidedly undesirable journey. 

Sweetbriar ; or, Doings in Priorsthorpe Magna. By Agnes Giberne. 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.)—A well-intentioned, amiable book 
for girls. It is not vividly interesting, but it is well principled and 
sensible, and teaches the evil of tittle-tattle and the good of minding 
one’s own business pointedly, if not forcibly. Its sphere is, per- 
haps, rather limited intellectually, and its atmosphere a little too 
gossipy. 

John Hus. By A. H. Wratislaw, M.A. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.)—This account of John of Husinetz, commonly 
called “ John Hus,” is a painstaking and straightforward endeavour to 
make English readers more familiar than most of us can boast of being 
with the character and surroundings of a most remarkable man. We 
use the words “ painstaking” and “straightforward ” advisedly. The 
information here condensed within a small compass has obviously 
been gathered with no little labour and research, while the complete 
unpretentiousness, the absence of all affectation and over-wrought 
word-painting, together with the evident desire to include faithfully 
defect as well as excellence in the portrait, are such as are at least 
entitled to respect. Perhaps, indeed, the severity of virtue is even 
pushed a little too far in regard to simplicity of style. Wholesome asit 
is to despise that meretricious, highly-coloured rhetoric which so often 
degrades historical writing, still it is quite possible to value too little 


We do not say that such qualities are here altogether wanting, but 
we wish their presence were more continuous and more marked, for 
it would be most regrettable if any shortcomings of the kind should 
hinder the popularity of a book so much needed. The historical in- 
troduction is too dry and tame, and the sketch of the precursors of 
Hus can hardly be considered powerful. These two sections might 
be rewritten with advantage, and we hope they will be. In the 
descriptions, however, of the conflicts between the Bohemian King, 
Wenceslas IV. and Zbynek, the Archbishop, and between Hus and 
the Cardinals, in whom was embodied the authority of Rome, the 
pulse of the narrative decidedly quickens. On the other hand, in the 
unadorned simplicity, as well as the transparent fairness and impar- 
tiality, with which the trial of Hus by the Council of Constance 
is set before us, we get precisely the cool, quiet tone which the sub- 
ject demands. Such handling is far more effectual than eloquent 
elaboration, and that hysterical interjection of comment which one 
meets with far too often. The facts, being left to speak for them- 
selves, do so with a force which cannot but be felt. Mr. Wratislaw 
deserves the thanks of all who care to know, on good authority, what 
manner of man was this follower of Wycliffe and forerunner of 
Luther. Hus had much in common with beth. From both, also, he 
differed on important points. We fear that few of us know as we 
ought the facts as to his teaching, his character, his attainments, his 
powers as writer and theologian. That knowledge is now available 
as a result of the labours of Palacky and Tomek, and Mr. Wratislaw 
has done good service in making it so accessible to the English pub- 
lic. In spite of there being room for improvement in the manner of 
presenting it, we feel sure that the genuine interest of the subject, 
and the candour and industry with which it is treated, must appeal 
to any reader who will himself bring candour and industry to the 
perusal of the volume. 


Misterton. By Unus. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Walter Beresford 
is, no doubt, a very manly curate; Lilian Beachwcod is worthy and 
Maud Wyncombe altogether unworthy of him. But ‘“Unus” need not 
have lectured her readers (we say “her” advisedly) so long and 
strenuously on the virtues and vices impersonated by these two 
young ladies respectively. Besides, if she must lecture, let her be 
more attentive to the proprieties of grammar. It may be true, historic- 
ally and otherwise, that “a true and noble woman is, on the whole, 
truer and nobler than a true and noble man; she was God’s last and 
greatest creation,” though Burns, with his “’prentice hand on man,” 
&c., said the same thing with more point long ago. But when our 
author proceeds to say, ‘as a compensation, true and nob!e women 
are rare, but when found, they are a jewel,’ &c., we must remind 
her that “they,” even “when found,” cannot be considered “a 
jewel,” except in countries where polygamy is permissible. “Unus” 
is, however, in earnest, evidently knows something about Anglican 
life, and is, in the meantime, content to trouble the public with only 
one volume. 

Paladin and Saracen: Stories from Ariosto. By H.C. Hollway- 
Calthrop. (Macmillan and Co.)—An admirable compilation, intended, 
as the author explains in a justificatory preface, to which we refer 
the reader, “ not for scholars or students, but for boys and girls;’’ 
therefore, Bowdlerised. This delightful book is almost as great a 
boon to the readers it is meant for as a new “ Arabian Nights’’ would 
be. Worse woodcuts than it is illustrated with we have not seen, 
except in the magazines. To what depths is the art (!) descending ? 


The Training of Teachers, and other Educational Papers. By 8. 
S. Laurie. (Kegan Paul.)—Many sensible things are said in these 
papers, which deal with such different subjects as ‘“‘ The University 
Training of Teachers,” ‘‘ Authority in Relation to Discipline,” “The 
House of Lords and Popular Education,” and “ The Claims of Latin 
as a Subject of Instruction.” The author, who is Professor of 
Paideutics in Edinburgh University, need not, however, have been at 
the trouble to reprint them, but should have been content with their 
having done duty as inaugural addresses and magazine articles of a 
controversial character. The interest in many of the subjects 
treated of has evaporated, while several articles have a ludicrously 
self-conscious, ew cathedra, or “inspired dominie”’ look. Yet, after all, 
perhaps Mr. Laurie is at his best when he is airing his learning, as in 
his “ Montaigne as an Educationist.’”” We are not quite sure that we 
understand how he would have Scotch educational affairs managed 
in the future ; would he have a Board of Education or an Educational 
Commission established in perpetuity in Edinburgh? One of his 
contentions is thoroughly sound,—that the problem of secondary 
education in Scotland was not solved by the passing of the 
Endowments Act of last year. 


Beyond Recall: a Novel. By Adeline Sergeant. (Richard 
Bentley and Sons.)—The title and the binding of this novel are in 
harmony with its contents. The book is bound in black cloth, with 
ornaments in red, apparently copied from an Egyptian pattern. The 
plot, if plot it may be called, is laid in Alexandria and Ramleh during 
the year 1882, and includes the bombardment of the Egyptian forts, 
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clever in the book. The character of Michelle, a jealous, passionate 
girl, who afterwards developes into a loving wife, is well sketched ; 
and the happy ending of her attachment to Mr. Eastlake, who had 
known her from childhood, redeems the story from utter sadness. 
While we hope next time for a more cheerful story from Adeline 
Sergeant’s pen, we may congratulate her on what we believe to be 
her first attempt. 

A Glimpse of the World. By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” 
(Longman and Co.)—Miss Sewell is the Mrs. Sherwood of the present 
generation. The young people of our day do not, we presume, read 
“The Lady of the Manor” and “Stories on the Church Catechism,” 
at least we do not hear those meritorious works talked of. But 
*‘ Amy Herbert,’’ and many others of Miss Sewell’s stories, are great 
favourites in the school-room; and Miss Sewell’s latest story, A 
Glimpse of the World, deserves to be. It is sound, without being 
dull, quite free from preachiness, and decidedly interesting. 

Little Hinges to Great Doors. By F. 8S. D. Ames. (Burns and 
Oates.)—A little volume of Roman-Catholic stories for children, each 
illustrative of some point of conduct, worthy aim, or sacrifice, as in- 
culcated by the doctrines and discipline of the Catholic Church. The 
stories are attractive, and well adapted to the purpose of the writer: 
who tells us that ‘‘simple as these little histories are, some are true 
biographies,’ and that she means them to show the principles of 
faith, hope, and charity struggling against the weight of worldly 
influence. 

Fair and Free. By the Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine.” 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—-This story is told with a good deal of 
power, and its pictures present themselves with a certain lifelike 
reality to the reader’s mind. But then, what hideous realities many 
of them are! It is surely a mad act to lead a child through a 
fever-laden court that he may learn to appreciate pure air, and 
yet the motive of such stories as this is very similar. Right 
triumphs in the end, it is true; but the scenes through which the 
progress of the heroine is depicted are of a nature to disgust one with 
the “society ’”’ of which they purport to be a representation, or, 
at least, with the imagination which can thus display its power. 


Kaffir Folk-lore. By George McCall Theal. (W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—Mr. Theal gives his guarantee for the genuineness 
of these stories. They were told by Kaffirs and taken down by 
Kaffirs. His part has been to add the notes. An introductory 
chapter gives an account of the Kaffir people. Of the stories them- 
selves, perhaps the most curious is that of Hlakanyanat, a sort of 
South-African Sisyphus; but all are curious and interesting. 


The Angelic Pilgrim ; an Epical History of the Chaldee Empire. By 
W. H. Watson. (G. Redway.)—This is a volume in what the author 
calls “lyric verse,” in his preface, but to which we feel quite unable 
to give so honourable a name. He seems to have no idea either of 
rhyme or rhythm, and thongh he tries various metres seems equally 
unsuccessful in them all; and the ‘“reason’’ is wanting as much as 
the “rhyme,” which is disappointing in so well printed a book. 


We have received :—Vol. I. of The Student’s Encyclopedia, which 
is in reality a reissue of the “ Globe Encyclopzedia” on smaller-sized 
paper and in less bulky form; Old-Testament Revision, by A. Roberts, 
D.D.; The City of God, a series of discussions in religion, by A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D.; The Acts and Epistles of St. Paul, by Rev. F. A. 
Malleson, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, by G. Smeaton, D.D., the ninth series of the Cunningham 
Lectures ; Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament,—the Epistles 
of James and John, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, translated by 
Dr. J. E. Huther and the Kev. M. J. Evans, B.A.; The Epistle to the 
Romans, by D. Brown, D.D.,9n addition to the “ Handbooks for Bible 
Classes” series; Vol. I. of Biblical Theology of the New Testament, 
translated from the third revised edition of Dr. B. Weiss, by the Rev. 
D. Eaton, M.A. (Clark.)—The Basis of Religion, by the Rev. A. W. 
Momerie, M.A. (Blackwood and Sons.) — The New-Testament Scriptures, 
by A. H. Charteris, D.D. (Nisbet and Co.), being the Croall Lectures 
for 1882.—A Digest of the Law of Criminal Procedure, by Sir J. 
Fitzjames Stephen and Herbert Stephen; The Colours of Flowers, by 
Grant Allen, an addition to the ‘‘ Nature Series.” (Macmillan and Co.) 
—A Group of Hindoo Stories, collected by Anaryan. (Allen and Co.)— 
A new edition of the Rev. F. Arnold’s Turning-Points in Life. (Bentley.) 
—Christ our Ideal, by the author of ‘“ The Gospel of the Nineteenth 
Century.’ (Longmans; Green, and Co.)—-The Groundwork of the 
Christian Virtue, a course of lectures by Bishop Ullathorne. (Burns 
and Oates.)—Chapters on Evolution, by Dr. Andrew Wilson, with 
259 illustrations. (Chatto and Windus.)—A second edition of Yonge’s 
Constitutional History of England, from 1760 to 1860. (Marcus Ward 
and Co.)—Register of Merchant Taylors’ School, by Rev. C. J. Robin- 
son, M.A. (Farncombe and Co., Lewes.)—A new edition of Chaffers’ 
Hall Marks on Plate. (Bickers and Sons.)—Volume II. of A Short 
History of the English Parliament, by A. Bisset. (Williams and Nor- 
gate.) —Bibliotheca Piscatoria, by T. Westwood and T. Satchell. (Sat- 
chell.)—Botany, by G. T. Beltany, M.A. (Ward, Lock, and Co.), an 
addition to the “Science Primers for the People” series.—The 


ae 


History of the Year. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.)—The Shenan. 
doah Valley in 1864, by G. E. Pond. (Triibner and Co.)—A new edition 
of Rosa M. Kettle’s Carding Mill Valley. (Weir.)—4 Guide for Piano. 
forte; Students, by R. Prentice. Grade I. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.) 
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DEATH. 
BEEs.ty.—On March 30th, at Seaton, Devon, Gerald James Beesly, aged 46. 
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! Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


OSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS «No 


CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 











100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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—_e—V—_—”"~ 
PUBLIC MEETING, in AID of the LONDON 
HOSPITAL, WHITECHAPEL, E., will be HELD at the MANSION 
OUSE, on FRI DAY, April 13th next, at Three o’clock p.m. 
* . The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR in the Chair. 


The COMMITTEE have the pleasure to announce that,— 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., President, 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford, K.G., : ; 
His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G., Vice-President, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., Vice-President, 
The Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., 
The Right Hon. J. G. Hubbard, M.P., 
Sir H. W. Peck, Bart., M.P., Vice-President, 
Sir Wm. Rose Robinson, K.C.S.I , 
0. E. Coope, Esq., M.P.. Vice-President, 
Henry Hucks Gibbs, Esq., Treasurer, ; 
J. H. Buxton, Esq., Chairman of the House Committee, 
Leopold de Rothschild, Esq., 
James H. Crossman, Esq., 
And other Friends of the Charity, will take part in the proceedings. 
A. H. HAGGARD, Secretary. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 
least will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on July 24th.—For further 
partionlar?, 1 ply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne. _ 


TADUCATION at FRANKFORT-on-MAIN.—GUSTAV 

BOSCHE, Master in the Realgymnasium, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS into 
hisFamily. Careful supervision. £pecial advantages for scientific and mercantile 
stadies. Highest references.—Address, Saalgasse 31, Frankfort ; or, MELV{LLE 
LYNCH, M.A., Redhill, Surrey, 


~ SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“pestacles cau only be perfectly adju:ted by those having a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect gla-ses, together with the haphazard plan of 
selextion gener lly employed by the mee v-ndor, is the canse of most cases uf 
blindness an1 defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes :—‘‘I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasse, as compared with others, 
js really surprising.” The Rev. Profe sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 
took the opportunity to mention your neme, nnd the wonderful power of 
your Spectacles.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—‘*I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 
(82). _Ican now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.” ‘'estimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsy ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
¥eq. M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. alford, Esq., Gas Light anl Coke 
Gomrany, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &c. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
FS.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREET, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Easton Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. City Branch--6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 
“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 


H U N Y A D | | Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor Yon GARTNER, Stuttgart. 

“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.”’ 
—Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 


4 | The Name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
J A N Oo Ss. | LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
| Of all Chemists and Mineral- Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
| 


APOLLINARIS.| 


























“PURE, COOLING, and 
REFRESHING; deserves pre- 
ference over other mineral 
waters.’—Dr. Lorinser, Im- 
perial Hos., Vienna. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW LIST. 


With 27 Maps, medium 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


BRITISH ISLES.—CONTRIBUTIONS to 
the PHYSICAL HISTORY of the BRITISH ISLES; witha 
Dissertation on the Origin of Western Europe and of the 
Atlantic Ocean. With 27 Coloured Maps. By Epwarp Hcttr, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of 
Ireland; Author of “The Coal Fields of Great Britain,” &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The SUN, its PLANETS, and their 
SATELLITES: a Course of Lectures upon the Solar System, 
read in Gresham College, London, in the Years 1881-82, pursuant 
to the Will of Sir Thomas Gresham. By Epmunp Lepcer, 
M.A., Rector of Barham, Suffolk, late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated by 94 Woodcuts, 8 Woodbury 
and Lithographic Plates, and a Chart of Mars. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


COMMUNAL and COMMERCIAL 
ECONOMY: Some Elementary Theorems of the Political 
Economy of Communal and Commercial Societies, together with 
an Examination of the Correlated Theorems of the Pseudo- 
Science of Wealth, as taught by Ricardo and Mill. By Joun 
CARRUTHERS, M.Inst.C.E. 


18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


WATER and its TEACHINGS, in CHEM- 
ISTRY, PHYSICS, and PHYSIOGRAPHY. A Suggestive 
Handbook. By C. Lioyp Moraay, F.G.S., Associate of the Royal 
School of Mines, &c. 

Fcap. folio, 12s 6d. 


PHYSICS in PICTURES: the Principal 


Natural Phenomena and Appliances, Described and Illustrated 
by 30 Coloured Plates, for Ocular Instruction in Schools and 
Families. With Explanatory Text prepared by THEODORE 
EcKARcHT, and Translated by A. H. Keane, M.A.I. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross. 
PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSON’S as 
P E P S l N E noe ee we te 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 32, 5s, and 93; | N D | G F S TI 0 N. 


Lozenges, 23 6:1 and 43 6d; G!obules, 2s, 
3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, 





RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 

—The THIRTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

of Pictures, by Artists of the Continental Schools, is 
NOW OPEN, Admission, One Shilling. 





EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 





_ LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ISESTABLISHMEN T.—The 

TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE of the LIBER- 
ATION SOCIETY will be held in LONDON, on 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, May Ist and 2nd. 
Delegates may be appointed by Congregations, and Adele. 
political and other Societi s embracing objects ongnate | next division. 
to those of the Society. Previous connection with 
the Scciety is not necessary, the only qualification 





HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 


being concurrence with its objects. Particulars my | sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


be obtained by addressing ‘‘'The SECRETARIES,” 
2 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, '.C. 

The usual MEETING at the METROPOLITAN 
TABERNACLE will be held on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, May 2nd. 


LADY desires a RE-ENGAGE.- 
MENT as GOVERNESS. Acquirements: 
English, Music, Drawing, French (grammatical and 
cynversational), and the rudiments of Latin. Good 
references.—Address, “‘ A. B.,’’ Times Office, Coventry. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE : 
” LIVFRPOOL. "| The Right Hon. 
FRENCH LECTURESHIP. Baggallay. 
Applications are invited for the post of FRENCH | 
LECTURER at University College, to be forwarded, 
with testimonials, to the COLLEGE REGISTRAR, 
on or before May lst. The Lecturer will be required the assured. 
to commence his duties at the end of September. 
For all particulars, apply to the REGISTRAR, 
University College, Liverpool. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 
willbe an ELECTION in OCTOBER, 1883, 
toa DURAND SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of about 
£60 a year. This is confined in the first instance to 
the Sons of Indian Officers; also to FIVE OPEN | 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates must be under 14 and 
over 12, on June Ist, 1883.—For particulars, apply to 
the BURSAR, Wellington College, Wokingham, 








surrender values. 








The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute ’’ 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. 


Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 


Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
William Williams, Esq. 


the Lord Justice 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 
Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S 
SCHOOL, Birmingham. 

The Governors of this School being about to 
APPOINT a HEAD MISTRESS, to take charge of the 
Girls’ High School, which is to be opened in September 
next, Ladies who are desirous of becoming Candidates 
are requested to send to the Secretary, on or before 
the 16th day of May next, twenty-five printed copies 
of their Applications, and of any Testimonials which 
they desire to submit. The Salary consists of a fixed 
payment of £300 per annum, together with a capita- 
tion fee of £1 on every girl in the School, provided 
that the maximum salary shall not exceed £500 per 
annum. A salary of £400 per annum will be 
guaranteed for the first four years. 

Further particulars may be obtained, on application 
to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New 
Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, March 21st, 1883. 


K ING EDWARD _ the 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL at ASTON. 

TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES being required 
in the Girls’ Grammar School at Aston, Birmingham, 
Ladies who are desirous of becoming Candidates are 
requested to send in their applications and a cop: of 
their testimonials to the Secretary, on or before 
the 18th day of April next. Salaries from £100 to 
£150 per annum, according to qualifications. 

Farther particulars may be obtained on application 
to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New 
Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, April 3rd, 1883. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1883.— 
A COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on 
“The REFORMATION in its RELATION to 
MODERN THOUGHT and KNOWLEDGE,” will 
be delivered by the Rev. CHARLES Brarp, B.A., of 
Liverpool, at ST. GEORGE’S HALL, Langham 
Place, on the following days, viz. :—Wednesday, 18th, 
Monday, 23rd, Wednesday, 25th, Monday, 30th, April ; 
Wednesday, 2nd, Monday, 7th, Wednesday, 9th, Wed- 
nesday, 16th, Monday, 21st, Wednesday, 23rd, Wednes- 
day, h, May; and Monday, June 4th; at 5 p.m. 
Admission to the Course of Lectures will be by ticket, 
without payment. Persons desirous of attending the 
Lectures are requested to send their Names and Ad- 
dresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later 
than April 10th, and as soon as possible after that date 
tickets will be issued to as many persons as the Hall 
will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered 
by Mr. Beard at Oxford in the Music Room, Holywell 
Street, at 4.30 p.m., on each of the following days, 
viz. :—Tuesday, 17th, Friday, 20th, Tuesday, 24th, 
Friday, 27th, April ; Tuesday, Ist, Friday, 4th, Tues- 
day, 8th, Friday, 11th, Tuesday, 15th, Friday, 18th, 
Tuesday, 22nd, and Friday, 25th, May. Admission 
to the Oxford Course wil! be free, without ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 

| | EAD MASTER, M.A. (Double High 
Honours), First Prizeman in Applied Mathe- 
matics and Natural ig, 4 of great experience 
and invariable success, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS, 
for special personal training with his own Son, or 
for immediate Preparation for Examinations. High 
successes in Civi! Service Exam., London; Matricula- 
tion, &c. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD MASTER, 

at the Office ef this Paper. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 

TWELVE SCHOLAKSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the 
SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a brizht, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
prepare for the Higher University Examinations 


received. 
OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for, June 26th. Value from 70 Guineas 
(covering school fees), to £20. Limit of age, Juniors, 
14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates may be examined at 
Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in Classics or Mathe- 
matics.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall 
School, Fleetwood. 


T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED, St. LEONARD’S 
SCHOOL, St. ANDREWS, N.B.—Head Mistress, 
Miss DOVE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge.—This School provides for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen a thorough education, at a moderate 
cost. House Girls received from the age of nine. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 9th. 
DUCATION.—A Lady wishes 
strongly to recommend Mdlle. FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 106 Lansdown Place, 
Brighton. She can speak most highly of Malle. 
Fritsch’s good influence on the characters and dis- 
positions of her —_ Mdlle. Fritsch is assisted by 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses and by 
Professors, and is herself an excellent linguist and 
musician. Further references to parents of former 
pe “C. W.S.,” 2 8t. Paul’s Place, St. 
eonard’s-on-Sea. 


ADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—An ELECTION to FOURSCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will take place on FRIDAY, June 15th, 1883, 
Examination begins on previous Wednesday. Value 
£50, £50, £30, and £20, tenable at the School for four 
ears. Open to boys under 14 on January Ist, 1883.— 
‘or further particulars apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 





SIXTH’S 





























LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
mild winter climate of western Devon. Rooms facin 
south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fitted 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER, 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
ESTABLISHED BY RoyAL CHARTER, 1845. 


FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For InTeENDING LAND OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
Lanp AGENTS, SURVEYORS, CoLonistTs, &c. 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres. 

PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beacb, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION begins May 22nd. 

REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 

38 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, S.W. 

Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation 

for the Public Schools. References to parents. The 

SUMMER TERM will begin on MONDAY, April 9th. 
Prospectuses on application. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 

(for Ladies), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street. 

EASTER TERM will begiu on THURSDAY, April 
12th. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN (ex- 
clusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. The 
SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE MONDAY, 
April 9th. New Boys, 3; Junior Class, 3; Upper 
School, 4. 


ISS GITTINS, who receives as 

Boarders a FEW YOUNG LADIES attending 

the Mason College, and the High School for Girls, 

will have TWO VACANCIES next Term.—Reference 

kindly permitted to Miss COOPER, Edgbaston High 

School; and Professor TILDEN, M.A., Mason College, 
21 Duchess Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


RIVATE TUITION at SEA-SIDE. 
—The Vicar of a Small Parish (charmingly 
situated on the South Coast), late Scholarand Honours 
Graduate of Oxford, assisted by experienced French 
and German Professors, takes a LIMITED NUMBER 
of PUPILS for Army, Universities, and Public 
Schools. Individual teaching and care. Every home 
comfort. Good sea-bathing, yachting, &c. Backward 
pupil not objected to, and would receive special atten- 
tion. Prospectus and full particulars on application 
to 8S. PERCY STREET, Esq., Solicitor, Weymouth. 























REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE | 


INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





aii. 
UILDING TRADES EXHI 
B AGRICULTURAL HALL. Open PIION, 
to 10 p.m. (until April 14th). any im _ 
appliances and objects of interest, among whisk mt 
SHOOTING BOX Bere nase Agel HOUSE op 
x - pee i 

the Field, March Bist, 1883,” ~°TWary Mth, ang 


W ILLESDEN P 
Now on — HOUSE, 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION 
AGRICULTURAL HALL, : 
Open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


[HE GROCERS’ COMPany, 


SCHEME for ENCOURAGEMENT of 
RESEARCH in SANITARY SCIENOB SAE 
With a view to encourage the maki 
researches into the Causes of important i eee 
into the means by which they may be provenson nt 
obviated, the Grocers’ Company have adopted oa 
Scheme under which they propose to offer for com Py 
tion three Research Scholarships, each of the value, of 
£250 per annum, tenable for one year with eligibili 
for reappointment. The Court of the Comme 
intend to appoint to Two of these Scholarshipsin Ma; 
next, and persons who may wish to offer themselves 
as candidates for appointment at that time are in 
vited to make their Ly weezer not later than the 
last day of April. The Scholarships are open only to 
British subjects under the age of 35. Applications 
must be by letter, addressed to the Clark of the 
Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ Hall, London, E.0,, from 
whom in the meantime particulars as to the condi- 
tions of the Appointments can be obtained on written 
application, 
Under the same Scheme, and with the sam 
in view, the Grocers’ Company also pore od 
for competition, once in every four years, a Discovery 
Prize of the value of £1,000. The Prize is to ba open 
to universal competition, British and Foreign. In the 
month of May next, the Court of the Company will 
announce the subject proposed for the first competi- 
tion, which is to terminate at the end of 1886; and at 
the time of announcin F the subject, they will announce 
the full conditions of the competition. Meanwhil 
such of the conditions as are hitherto settled will be 
communicated by the Clerk of the Company, on 








| request made as above. 


So far as the administration of the Scheme will 
involve scientific considerations, the Court of the 
Company pro, ose to act with the advice of a Com- 
mittee of eminent scientific men, and the following 
gentlemen have kindly consented to form the first 
Committee :—John Simon, C.B., F.R.8., John Tyn- 
dall, F.R.S., John Burdon Sanderson, M.D., F.R.S., 
and George Buchanan, M.D., F.R.S. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mal} 





| East, 8.W. 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKEY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS’ 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the eke ming Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by De 


ers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink acrozs Label, 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 
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UNION 


OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 

Established 1837. 
A i jel? ea we =£1,500,000 
ener a - — “ieee 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 

CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 

30 es Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
eam thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Jealan d Fiji. 

8 EGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 


BANK 


muse the COLONIES are negotiated ard sent 


jon. 
nee are received for fixed periods, on terms 
ob may be ascertained on application. 
7% W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


TN LIFE OFFICE. 
N BONUS 





RESULTS. 
Participating Policies. 
The Profits now being distributed are exceptionally 
and average a return in cash of 34 per cent. on 
the Premiums paid during the last five years, or an 
to the sums assured of 56 per cent. of such 





REDUCTION of PREMIUMS. 
Non-participating Policies 

May now be effected on a new and furtuer reduced 

seale. 


UN LIFE OFFICE. 
TONTINE BONUS ASSURANCES. 
Very Low Rates, 

Policies of an entirely new description are now 
issned, at premiums very little in excess of the 
Society’s Without-profit Rates, which eatitle holders 
to the profits arising from them by way of Tontiue 
Bonus, payable with the sum assured to the repre- 
sentatives of those who attain the age of 70 years and 
apwards, A full explanation of the scheme will be 
forwarded, on application to 

J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 

Threadneedle Street, B.C. 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


preminms. 
GUN LIFE OFFICE. 








the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Boxvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 


+840, 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Looal Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—$4 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—FPire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... eve «+. £2,500, 
ital Paid up... ‘ia om oe pie 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ‘an ae iis 809,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S8.W. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EsTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire axd Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


___ ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIFEBECK BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
mininum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; ard the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued, A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 





‘application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manazer. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

i. PILLS.—As the seasons change, the climatic 
Yariations warn us all to be careful. Most especially 
is it incumbent on the aged, prone to bronchial 
attacks, outward ulcerations, and similar debilitating 
disorders, to haves them removed, or worse con- 
sequences will follow. These remedies are their 
sheet anchors; on their powers all may confi ently 
rely, The Ointment not simply puts their cores ont 
of sight, but extirpates the source of mischief, ex- 
tracts the corroding poison, and stimulates nature to 
fill up the ulcer with sound, bealthy granulations, 
that will abide through life. Under this trea‘ ment, 
bad legs soon become sound, scorbutic skins ¢ st: fi 
heir sca’es, and scrofulous sores cease to annoy. 
psec hope for the diseased was unkrewn in former 





FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


UTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
(20 Doors West or Mopre’s Lisrary.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 


from the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINT- 
INGS fron the Luxembourg, “ The Salon,’”’ Royal 
Academy, &c. 


FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S LIBER 
STUDIORUM; copies of Reynolds, Gainsborouzh, 
Lawrence, and rare works from the Print Room, 
British Museum. 


An I!lustrated Pamphlet, with Prezs notices from 
the Times, Atheneum, Academy, Portfolio, Art 
Journal, &., free per post. 


Fine Art Catalogne, 124 pp., price 6], free per post. 
Address, the MANAGER, 
Autotype Gallery, 74 New Osford Street, W.C. 


Wyltuk S. BURTON’S 
FIRST SALE of 
 aaaiaai STOCK. 


ee IRONMONGERY 

. and 

Sc HOUSE FURNITURE, 
at 


— to 50 PER CENT. DISCOUNT, 
DURING APRIL. 
The Articles include : 

Fenders, Stoves, Chimneypieces, Lamps, Gasaliers, 
Coal Boxes and Scoops, Canelabra, Clocks, Bedsteads, 
Cabinet and General House Furniture, Dining-room 
Furniture, Drawing-room Furniture, Gias:, and Elec- 
tro-silver Plate, 

China Dinner and Deszert Services. 

Five o’clock Tea Sets, &c. Porcelain Toilet Sets. 

A variety of other articles in the Furnishing 
Department will be offered at similar rates of reduc- 
tion. 


Vy ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
88 (late 39) Oxford Street, and 
1 to 4 Newman Street, London, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Co., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
|Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
| Melbourn®, Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’ 5 pers CARACAS COCOA. 
\ **A most delicious and valuable 
| article.”’—Standard. 











| . PURE COCOA ONLY. i 
| YS COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA 7 ** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &. 
STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in tie United King- 

dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LONDON. Ww. 








FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 











HE CHERTSEY WORTHIES’ 
LIBRARY. Under the Ed'torship of Rev. 

A. B. Grosant. In 14 vols., 4to, cloth. 
STEVENS and HAYNES beg to notify to Librarians 


| and others that they are in possession of an original 


Subscriber’s Copy of the above, and will be happy to 
quote price for same, either in cloth or best half- 
morocco bindings. 

13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C. 


O BOOKBUYERS.—The APRIL 
CATALOGUE of valuble Standard Surplus 
Books, withdrawn from the Library of W. H. SMITH 
aud SON, and offered at Prices greatly reduced, is 
now ready, and will be forwarded post free on applica- 
tionto W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 





| No. 186 Strand, London. 


IBRARY CATALOGUES, for 


registering Books Bought or Lent, for large or 
small Libraries, from 53 upwards. 


CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX BOOKS, for the 
entry, Alphabetically, and under Subject Matter, if 
of any event, from 4s upwards. 


NEWSPAPER SCRAP BOOKS, for the reception 
of Cuttings, without the use of gum, paste, or glue, 
from 23 6.1 upwards. 


*,* Detailed Descriptive Lists, with Specimen of the 
Printed Heading:, on receipt of stamped addressed 
wrapper or envelope. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, 8S.W. 


Presipent—LORD HOUGHTON, 
Vick- PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON, | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 10),000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to Members, 12s. 
Supplemeut (1875-80), price 53; to Members, 4s. 
Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


NO END OF WORRY SAVED 


by sorting your Letters and Pagers into 


STONE'S 
PATENT 





BOXES 
AND CABINETS. 


Fall Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Stone’s Patent Index Letter Files, Pigeon Holes, 
Solicitor’s Form Cases, Musi: Boxes and Cabinets, &c., 
of all Stationers, or post free from 
HENRY STONE, **ysfacturer md BANBURY. 


WE HAVE NOTICED 
THE GREAT DIFFICULTY 


EXPERIENCED IN OBTAINING REALLY 
GOOD > 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


We have determined to solve the difficulty, by 
supply'ng these Articles DIRECT to CONSUMERS 
at WHOLESALE PRICES, carriage paid. 


Samples and Price List Free. 


SEDDON and WIER, 
WHOLESALE TEA AND CorFEE DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


NOTHER cure this week of chronic 
Lt cough, cold, sleeplessness, &c., by Dr. 
LOUVOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, Mr. A. Holden, 
Gorton Villa, Gorton, near Manchester, writes :— 
** 40 years’ usage of Dr. Locock’s Wafers for coughs, 
colds, and inflamed lungs. Always inthe worst attacks, 
before taking two complete small boxes I have been 
all right.—(Signed), Abraham Holden, Mill Manager.” 
Dr. Locock’s Wafers instantly relieve and rapidly 
cure asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, 
rhenmatism,—and taste pleasantly. Sold at ls 14d, 
23 9d, 4s Gd, and 11s per box, by all Druggists. 
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Will be ready, price 1s, on April 14th, No. I. of 


TO-DAY: 
A MID-MONTHLY GATHERING OF BOLD 
THOUGHTS, 


ConTENTS. 

A Fore Worp. 

A Story or To-pay. Chap. 1. “Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.’’—Chap. 2, Mr. Hawkins Verjuice writes to 
his friend, Professor Herbert Hoaxley —Chap. 3. 
Professor Hoax'ey replies. 

HoME-RULE: A CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT AND A Con- 
SERVATIVE MEASURE. 

Lorp Bykon AS A POLITICIAN. 

Some Poetry or To-pay.—l. In Morte Infidelis.— 
2. The Cry that Goeth Up. 

THE CASE OF THE RED-HANDED. 

Some Bo_p THOUGHTS OF SCIENCE. 

Nana.—Chap. 1. Not Ashamed, 

Tue Book WoRLD oF To-Day. 


Prospectuses, Terms of Subscription, and Forms of 
Order may be h d of all Booksellers, and at all Rail- 
way Bookstalls; or of the British Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company, 45 Great Marlborough Street, 
London, W. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Monthly, Price One Shilling. 
eee s ENGLAND. 


ConTENTS OF First NuMBER.—MAY, 1883. 
Tue Youna ENGLAND Party: ITS PLACE IN OUR 
History. By George Saintsbury. With an Etching 
of ‘Lord Beaconsfield Addressing the House of 
Commons.” 
A Piea FoR HEALTH GuiLps. By Alan §. Cole. 
Miss Martua’s BaG: A NOvELETTE. By Alice 
Corkran. 
Dress In MERRY ExGianp. By Mrs. Haweis. 
THe Ligut oF THE West. By Colonel Butler, C.B. 
Tue Law OF THE MOTHER AND THE CHILD. By J. 
G. Cox. 
Tue Rustic oy GEORGE ELIOT AND THOMAS Harpy. 
By C. Kegan Paul. 
A Buiackesirp Sone. By R. D. Blackmore. 
NoTEs anv NOTICES. 
44 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for APRIL. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
Tue Frencu Army. By H. Barthélemy, late Pro- 
fessor of Military History at Saint Cyr. 
THE AFFIRMATION BILL. By the Earl of Aberdeen. 
= - eee AND Lire or Books. By C. Kegan 
aul, 
DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. By W. E. B ar. 
A Tour IN THE TROAD, By Professor R. C. Jebb. 
Lorp LAWRENCE AND THE Mutiny. By General Sir 
Henry Norman, K.C.B. 
Tur European TERROR. By Emile de Laveleye, 
PHANTASMS OF THE LiIvinG. By F. W. H. Myers and 
Edmund Gurney. 
PRINCE GORTCHAKOFF ON Russian Diplomacy. By 
H. Sutherland Edwards. 
WorkMENn’S TRAINS AND THE PASSENGER Duty. By 
Francis W. Buxton, M.P. 
THE BupGeT: WHat Mr. CHILDERS SHOULD DO, By 
. J. Wilson, 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
se and Hatt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL, 1883, No. DCCCX. Price 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS, 
THE MiILLionarreE, Part I. 
AvToBIOGRAPHIES—No, VII., MADAME ROLAND, 
FLEURETTE. 
SHAKESPEARE AND GEORGE ELIOT. 
Romspat Fiorp. By “J. A. F.” 
THE Lapies Linpores. Part XIII, 
A SrpyLuine LrEar, 


Wi.t1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 














HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CLIV. APRIL. Price 6s, 
CONTENTS. 
1, Tue TRUE CHARACTER OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
2. WetsH EDUCATION AND THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH IN WALES. 
3. NoTES ON THE REIGN OF CHARLEs IT. 
4, Tue LATE BIsHOP WILBERFORCE, 
5, SHAKSPERE’S IMMORTALS, 
6. MURATORI. 
7. THOUGHT AND SPEECH. 
8, THE FuTURE OF ENGLISH POLITICs, 
9. THE POLITICAL SURVEY OF THE QUARTER, 
10. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
— Hopper and StTouGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
we 


Second Edition, price 4s ; by post, 4s 7d. 
GYPT: Native Rulers and Foreign 
Interference. By Baron DE Matortie. 

“If readers wish to consult one book, and one 
only, about modern Egypt, this is, perhaps, the best 
they could choose.’’—Saturday Review, 

London: W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, ' 


HE BUILDING TRADES EXHI- 
BITION, AGRICULTURAL HALL.—For full 
Account, Illustrated, see the BUILDER (44, by post, 
43d), 108 pages ; also Illustrations of Church of Graaf 
Reinet, South Africa; Mural Monuments in Breda 
Cathedral ; St. Matthew’s Church, Bayswater ; Chap- 
ter House, Lincoln Cathedral; and Monument to 
Alexandre Dumas — Egyptian Art — French and 





FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1889. 








The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the wo 
MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemix’? On. 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind: Ri emispheres ; 
Size, 6ft by 4 ft. 10in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 33, Mounted Basing, &e, 
eight sheets, enclosed in hand-ome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 33, on cloth, in, 


asa : Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £55:,__ 

PHILIPS IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS ; a Series of New and Authentic 
i ed : 3, t) » F.R.G.S. i 

is a CCS F.R.G.S. Edited by Witty, 

: INER folio, half-bound morocco, zilt edges, £333. .2=2« °° ° 7 

PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 


Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, Ki 
the World. Edited by WitLiam Huaues, F.R.G.S, pires, Kingdoms, and States of 











: Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 lls 6d. 
PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By Jom 
sayy see ane 4 
** We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.” The Maps are clear and 
while we bave found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most eitdun eee reference, 





Crown fol'o, handsomely half-bound, giit edges, price £1 1s. 

PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best authorities, and on 
sufaciently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refe: : 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By Joan BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


. Crown folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 2s. 
PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. > 
The Publichers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application, 





— 





London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 





NOTICE. 


“A GLOSSARY of TERMS and PHRASES,” edited by the 
Rev. H. PERCY SMITH, IL.A., assisted by the Rev. Sir 
George W. Cox, Bart., M.A., the Rev. Professor Twisden, 
C. A. M. Fennell, M.A., Colonel H. Paterson, the Rev. C. 
P. Milner, M.A., and others, is now ready, medium 8vo, 
cloth, price 12s. 


$$$ 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s 6d. 


LECTURES ON PAINTING. 
Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. — 
By EDWARD ARMITAGE, R.A. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST SEASON 


Obtain the widest possible Circulation at 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 





Fresh Copies are added as the Demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided 


of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
281 REGENT STREET ; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





Flemish Exhibition — Tapestries of Petrarch’s 
Triumph, &c,—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 





For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON'S MAPS AND ATLAgEs 
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a 
MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





THIS DAY is PUBLISHED, 


TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. 


A Gcssip, with No Plot in Particular. By ‘A PLais Woman.” 3 vols. post 
Svo, 258 6d. 
rk of vreit ability, by one who observes keenly and at the same time 


mBde we o character. She has the power of presenting real people.”— 


gees deeply int 
Athenzum- , ‘ eas ‘ P 
“She delights the inte 1 ct by a cont’nuons succession of bright, witty, often 
ie sketches of what is commonly known as ‘good suciety, while de. ressing 
heart at the thought of so much hollowness and empty glitter......There is a 
ne cus vein of scorn for all that is false and mean running through every 
oe the book, andi; has full scope among the characters to whom we are 
ar anced Imagination, wit, and the power of mental analysis have all 
aeeribated to make ‘A P ain Woman's’ story a remarkable book.’’—Scotsman. 
“ nt fiction, ‘ My Trivial Life and Misfortune’ stand: out with the 
dierulshing arks of postic fecling and literary vigour.”—Edinburgh Courant, 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


KING CAPITAL. A Tale of Provincial 


Ambition. By Witt1am Sime. 2 vols. } ost 8vo, 173. 


FIRE FOUNTAINS. The Kingdom of 


Hawaii: its Volcanos, and the History of its Missions. By C. F. Gorpon 
Commrna, Anthor of “ A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” “‘ At Home 
in Fiji,” &c. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 253. 


“ Miss Gordon Camming has fairly established a claim to be regarded as the 
Literary Queen of the Southern Pacific......Nothing there comes new or strange 
to her, between the Tropics of Capricorn and of Cancer, And if other travellers 
have written fully about the marvels of Kilauea and Mauna Loa, few have 
described life in the islands of the Pacific so graphically, or have so well contrasted 
the prolific vegetation of Tahiti with the volcanic hills and the arid rocks of Maui 
and Hawaii.”—Saturday Review. 


“Her account of the Islands is the most temporate, judicious, and exhaustive 
description for popular purposes that has yet been published. It is equally free 
from the sentimental gush of inexperienced visitors, and from the disappointed 
depreciation of unsucce:sful residents.” —Atheneum. 


The BISHOP’S SHAKESPEARE. 
COMPLETES in THREE VOLUMES. 


The HISTORICAL PLAYS of SHAKE- 


SPEARE. With Introductions and Notes. By CHarLes WorDswoRTH, 
D.C.L., Bishop of 8. Andrews. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 7s 6d each, 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


HEGEL. By Professor Edward Caird, 


Glasgew. Being Volume VII. of ‘Philosophical Classies for English 
Readers.” Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s 6d, 


The WISDOM of GOETHE. By John Stuart 


Brackiz, Emer:tus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Feap. 8vo, [Shortly. 


SONNETS, By the Earl of Rosslyn. 


Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


BLACKWOODS EDUCATIONAL 
READERS. 
Edited by Professor MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. . 


Now ready. 


SHORT STORIES from the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
With Maps and Illustrations. For Standa’d III., pp. 128, price 10d. 


FIRST HISTORICAL READER, from EARLY BRITISH 
TIMES to the DEATH of STEPHEN, With Poems, Maps, and Illustrations.” 
For Standard IV., pp. 156, price 1s. 


SECOND HISTORICAL READER, from HENRY ILI. to the 
DEATH of ELIZABETH. With Poems, Maps, and Illustrations. For 
Standard V., pp. 224, price 1s 4d. 


THIRD HISTORICAL READER, from JAMES I. to the 
REIGN of VICTORIA. With Poems, Maps, and Illustrations. For 
Standards VI. and VII , pp. 256. [Newt week, 


SECOND GEOGRAPHICAL READER. ENGLAND and 
ne With Poems, Maps, and Illustrations, For Stardard III., pp. 
1s, 


THIRD GEOGRAPHICAL READER, being a VIEW of 
SCOTLAND, IRELAND, BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, and AUSTRAL- 
a. a Poems, Maps, and Illustrations. For Standard IV., pp. 

2, 1s 3d. 


This Day is Published. 


SCHOOL RECITATION 


Standards I. to VI. 
BOOK I. 32pp.,sewed. 27. 
BOOK IL. 32 pp. sewed. 2d. 
BOOK III. 48pp., sewed. 3d. 


BOOKS, for 


BOOK IV. 48 pp., sewed. 3d. 
BOOK V. 64pp., sewed. 4d. 
BOOK VI, 64pp., sewed, 4d, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


LETTERS and MEMORIALS of JANE’ 


WELSH CARLYLE. Prepared for Publi ation by THomas CaRLYLE, and 
Edited by J. A. Froupr, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of the 


First Forty Years of his Life, 1795 to 1835. By J. A. Froupr, M.A. With 
2 Portraits and 4 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 323. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS of THE UNITED 


STATES. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LU.D., Hon. Fellow, Trin. 
C_l., Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; 


a Third Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, 
&c. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., Cantab. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
| Nearly ready. 


SOUND. By Joun Tynpatt, F.R.S. Fourth 


Edition, Revised and Augmented, including the Results of Recent Researches,. 
With Portrait and many Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [Nearly ready, 


ESSAYS on the FLOATING MATTER of 


the AIR, in relation to Putrefaction and Infection. By Joun TyNDALL, 
F.R.S. With 24 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 73s 6d. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S LECTURES on 


LIGHT, delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. With Portrait, Plate, and 
Diagrams, Crown 8vo, 73 6d, 


NOTES on FOREIGN PICTURE 
GALLERIES. By Cuartes L. Eastiare, F.R.1.B.A. Keeper of the National 
Gallery, London, 

THE LOUVRE GALLERY, Paris, with 114 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


THE BRERA GALLERY, Milan, with 55 Ilustrations, 5s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL, Vol. VI. 


The LIFE and TIMES of CHRIST. Translated from the German by J. 
FREDERICK SMITH. 8vo, 163, 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


REFORMATION. By M. CreicuTon, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHT- 


EENTH CENTURY. By W.E. H. Lecxy, M.A. Vols. I. and II. (1700-1760.)) 
Second Edition (1879), price 363. Vols. III, and IV. (1760-1784.) Second Edition 
now ready, price 33s. 
By the same Anthor :— 
HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from AUGUSTUS 
to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 163. 
RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 
RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, lés. 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND; Swift, 


Flood, Grattan, O’Conneli, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES II. 


Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 123. | Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 163. | Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. 
Cheap Authorised Edition, crown S8vo, 23 6. 
Student’s Edition, crown 8vo, 63. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols, 24s, 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s, | Library Edition, 3 vols., 8vo, 363, 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME; with Ivry and the Armada, 


Cabinet Edition, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
Shilling Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s, sewed ; 1s 6d, cloth. 





HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By H=anry Txomas Buck e. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo, 243. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE 


and INDUCTIVE. By Joun Stuart Miz. 2 vols. 8yo, 25s, 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Joun Stuart MILL, 2 vols, 8vo, 30s ; or 1 vol. crown 8vo, 53. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of St. PAUL. Three Editions, copiously I!lustrated. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 


Intermediate Edition, 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s, 
Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with 


English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. Seventh Edition. By T. C, 
Sanpaks, M.A. 8vo, 18s, 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVEL AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES. 


AN APRIL DAY. 


By PHILIPPA PRITTIE JEPHSON, 
Author of “‘ Lord Farleigh,”’ &., 2 vols. 


were This graceful story.”’—Athenaum. 

“‘The story in itself is very real, full of true pathos, 
and not devoid of power...... Itis graceful and charm- 
ing from first to last.’’—Morning Post. 

**.....Is a pretty love-tale, rather sketchily written, 
but showing promise of good work to come fr m the 
same pen...... It is altogether a pleasant story, pleas- 
antly told, and worth spending an idle half-hour 
over.” —Whitehall Review. 

eee It is charmingly and freshly told, the language 
is easy and refine1......there is a natural and pictorial 
grace about the book.’’—St. Stephen’s Review. 

- The book is never dull...... The tone of the 
story is wholesome, unaffected, and pleasant through- 
ont.”—John Bull. 

** Miss Jephson displays in her present story a gift 
for word-painting that will assuredly bring ultimate 
fame to this clever lady. Her descriptive powers give 
unmistakeable evidence of cultivat on, as does also the 
admirable ability with which some of the characters 
are drawn...... This novel will b+ found attractive and 
fall of romance.””—Public Opinion, 


ms, We WHITE nd C O., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


CHARITABLE RELIEF. 








Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
METHOD in ALMSGIVING: a Hand- 


book for Helpers. By M. W. Moaerinee, 
Member of the Council and Hon. Sec. of the St. 
James’s and Soho C. O. 8. 

“To the thoughtful, the kindly, the rich, or the 
otherwire influential, we commend the digest of facts 
and enggestions to be found in the pages before us,” 
— Spectator. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
MR. L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. 





Mr. TADEMA’S Original Etchings, now exhibiting 
atthe Grosvenor Gallery, and designed to illustrate 
Miss ZIMMERN’S “EPIC of KINGS,” are to be 
obtained only in the Editions de Lue of that work, of 
which a limited number remain on sale as under. 


HE EPIC of KINGS: Stories 
Retold from the Persian Poet Firdnsi. By 
HELEN ZIMMERN. With a Prefatory Poem by FpMunD 
W. Gosse. Artist’s Proofs on Japanese paper, signed 
and numbered, £3 33 ; later impressions, India Proofs, 
unsigned, £2 23. 


THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLE- 
SANT.” 





HE TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and 

Private Ejaculations. By Mr. GEorGE HERBERT. 
With Introductory Essay by J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE, 
Author of ‘‘ John Inglesant.”” Fourth Edition, Fac- 
simile of Original Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 

“The style of Mr. Shorthouse’s dainty little pre- 
face is, we should say, nearly perfect in its kind...... 
From the delicate bit of word-painting with which it 
opens to the closing paragraph, there is one clear 
thought running through the whole.”—Spectator. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
17 Holborn Viaduct. 


Just publi-hed, 33 6d. 
ager APPREHENSIONS 
) and REASSURING HINTS. Papers designed 
to attract attention to the Nature of Modern 
Unbelief, and to meet Some of its Fundamental 
Assumptions. By the Rev. Henry Foorman, M.A. 
FrieLp and Tvurr, ye Leadenhalle Presse; Simps1n, 
MARSHALL, and Co.; Hamitton, ApaMs, and Co. 


* TAXCRUCIATINGLY FUNNY,” 

“4s saysthe World, is ‘ENGLISH AS SHE IS 
SPOKE, OR A JEST IN SOBER EARNEST.’ This 
book forms the first of Messrs. Field and Tuer’s 
New Vellum-Parchment Shi'ling Series of Miscel- 
laneeus Literature.—YE LEADENHALLE PREsSE, 50 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., and of every Bookseller in 
the Kingdom, 


With Illustrations, 12s 6d. 
LASS in the OLD WORLD. By 
M. A. Waiace-Duntop. 

“By far the most comprehensive, comprehensible, 
complete, and at the same time entertaining book on 
old glass that has yet been published in English.’’— 
Saturday Review. 

London: Firip and Tver, ye Leadenhalle Presse, 
50 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. Mitcusiu and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Ready, in crown 8vo, 63, cloth, lettered. 
RAINOMINA;; or, the Etymology of 
the Principal Christian Names of Great Britain 
and Ireland. By Dr. Cuarnocg, F.S.A, 
London: Triipyrr and Co., 57 aud 59 Ludgate Hill. 











NEW WORK BY SiR HENRY MAINE. 





Now ready, 8vo, 12s. 


DISSERTATIONS on EARLY LAW 


CUSTOM. Chiefly Selected from Lectures delivered at Oxford. 
Sumner Marne, K.C.S.I1, LL.D., F.R.S., Author of 
Communities in the East and West,” &c. 
CONTENTS, 
1. The SACRED LAWS of the HINDUS. | 7. THEORIES of PRIM 
2. RELIGION and LAW. | 8 EAST EUROPEAN THOUS aa i 
: ANOESTOR WORSHIP’ 1 INHERITANCE 9. The Di —_— 
4, ANCES' OR Pand INHERITANCE. . The DECAY of FE R 
5. ROYAL SUCCESSION and the SALIC LAW. FRANCE and ENGLAME PROPERTY in 
10. CLASSIFICATIONS of PROPERTY 
1l. CLASSIFICATIONS of LEGAL RULES 


and 
By Sir Heyry 


“ Ancient Law,” « Village 


6. The KING in HIS RELATION to EARLY | 
CIVIL JUSTICE. | 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW VOLUME OF DR. WM. SMITH’S CHRISTIAN 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Now ready (to be completed in 4 vols.), medium 8yo, 31s 64. 


The THIRD VOLUME of the DICTIONARY 
of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES, daring 
the First Eight Centuries—HERMOGENES to MYENSIS. Edited by Ww. Suiru, 
D.C.L., and Henry Wacsg, D.D. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, 8vo, 9s. 


WORSHIP and ORDER. By the Right Hon. A. 


J. B. Beresrorp-Horr, M.P. 
CONTENTS. 
DIOCESES, CATHEDRALS, and COLLEGIATE DEAN HOWSON: ‘* BEFORE the TABLE.” 
CHURCHES. The RIDSDALE JUDGMENT. 


PHASES of WORSHIP. Lord SELBORNE aud Mr, PARKER. 
ORATORIANISM and ECCLESIOLOGY. PEACE in the CHURCH. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK BY MISS 





BIRD. 


Next week, with Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


The GOLDEN CHERSONESE, and the WAY 
THITHER. By Isaspenia L. Brrp (Mrs. Bisuop), Author of ‘The Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago,” “A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains,” “ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” &c. 


“To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul, 
Down to the Golden Chersonese.”’ 
—Paradise Lost, Book xi. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MEXICO: THE LAND OF THE MONTEZUMAS. 
Now ready, with Map, 17 Coloured Plates, and 37 Wood Engravings from Sketches by the 


Author, medium 8vo, 21s. 
MEXICO TO-DAY: a Country with a Great 


Future, and a Glance at the Prehistoric Remains and Antiquities of the Montezumas. 
By Tuomas UNETT BrockLEHURST. 


“ The things that people want to know about Mexico are its present prospects of development, the chances 
of a stable government, the social condition of its inhabitants, the position of the Church, condition of the 
Indian population, and Aztec archmology. Those who come to ‘Mexico To-day’ will not be disappointed. 
They will find much that is of the highest interest set down by a quick and intelligent observer, who was 
anxious to obtain as full and correct information as was possible on all important questions. Mr. Brocklehurst 
knew what were the right things to notice, and the right way to get his information.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





A LADY’S TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. 


With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, crown 8vo, 15s. 


A JOURNAL of a LADY’S TRAVELS round 


the WORLD: including Visits to Japan, Thibet, Yarkand, Kashmir, Java, the Straits of 
Malacca, Vancouver’s Island, &c. By F. D. Bringes. 


2 . iti han 
“ Bright, vivacious, sparkling, the book is, and well fitted to interest and amuse. But it is far more t 
that, it SFastensuenaitelr wise A tolerant, and should do much to inspire in the minds of its we 
wider humanity...... We can conscientiously say that we have not for several years had a more rye 
volume of travel from a lady’s hand; and this we write with the fullest recollection of the Lor ng Bird."— 
tive works that have been given us by Mrz. Brassey, Miss Gordon Cumming, and Miss Isal . 
Nonconfor mist, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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at 
THE LATE PROFESSOR PALMER. 





Next week, with Portrait, crown 8vo. 


The LIFE and ACHIEVEMENTS of EDWARD 


HENRY PALMER, late Professor of Arabic, Cambridge; from his Birth to his Murder 
by the Arabs of the Desert, 1882. By Watter Besant, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 


| CHAP. 
CHAP. whe DAY of SMALL THINGS. | 7, PALMER as a POET. 
2. CAMBRIDGE. “ 8. DOMESTIC TROUBLES. 
3. The SURVEY of SINAI. 9. The LAST THREE YEARS. 


t Te TRARS seWoRK. 10. Tae RIDE of the SHEIKH ABDULLAH. 


6, The RECREATIONS of a PUNDIT. ll, The DEATH of the SHEIKH ABDULLAH. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE STEAM HAMMER. 


With Portrait etched by Rajon, and 90 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 16s. 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer and Inventor of 
the Steam Hammer. An Autobiography. Edited by SAmvuet Smites, LL.D. 


“4 pleasant record of an interesting life......I¢ would be impossible to give any notion here of the 
unceasing activity of mind which gives life to every page of this book; nor can we even hint at the number 
of charming little mechanical ‘dodges’ contrived for all manner of purposes by Mr. Nasmyth, in his odd 
moments. Those who take no interest in such matters—and we think they are to be pitied—will find much 

Jeasant matter in Mr. Nasmyth’s record of pas:ing scenes and events ; and we can congratulate him on 
Raving produced a well-written account of a most interesting life.”—Saturday Review. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, 4to, 21s. 


The PARTHENON: an Essay on the Mode in 


which Light was Introduced into Greek and Roman Temples. By James Ferausson, 
C.LE., F.R.S., D.C.L., L..D., Author of “ History of Architecture,” &c. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ART BIOGRAPHIES. 


Vol. I., 8vo, 15s. 


RAPHAEL: his Life and Works, with 


Particular Reference to Recently Discovered Records, and an Exhaustive Study of 
Extant Drawings and Pictures. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8yvo, 21s. 


TITIAN: his Life and Times. With Some 


Account of his Family, chiefly from New and Unpublished Records. By J. A. Crowe 
and G, B. CAVALCASELLE, 


With Portrait and other Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s. 


ALBERT DURER: his Life and Works. By 


Professor Dr. THAusineG, Keeper of the Albertina Collections at Vienna. Translated 
from the German. Edited by Freperick A. Eaton, Secretary of the Royal Academy. 


Second Edition, with Portrait and other Engravings, royal 8vo, 15s. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI, Sculptor, 


Painter, and Architect: his Life and Work, including Inedited Documents from the 
Buonarroti Archives, illustrative of his Life and Works, now for the first time published. 
By Cuartes Heatu WItson. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





INDIAN GEOGRAPHY. 





With Maps, post 8vo, 7s Gd. 


The STUDENT’S GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH 


INDIA. Politioal and Physical. By Grorce Suirn, LL.D., Author of the “ Life of Dr. 
Wilson, Dr. Daff,” &c. 


“To any one, however, who is at all acquainted with the oppressive magnitude of the subj: ct, the 
amount that has been packed into modest and convenient form will appear :eally wonderfal. Dr. Smith’s 
clear and vigorous style lends itself to the task of condensation in a way that would be impossible for most 
writers; whilst his excellent arrangement and the masterly grasp of the whole subject that is evident 
throughout leaves little to be desired in this work, whether regarded a8 a manual for the s.udent, or as an 
Indian vade-mecum for the general public.””—Allen’s Indian Mail, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


SAMUEL CARTER HALL’S 
RETROSPECT OF 
A LONG LIFE. 


2 vols. 8yo. [On Tuesday. 


With reminiscences of almost all the 
celebrated literary men for the last half- 
century :—Tennyson, Charles Dickens, 
Hawthorne, Charles Lamb, Savage J.an- 
dor, Lady Blessington, Carlyle, Long- 
fellow, Coleridge, De Quincey, Miss 
Edgeworth, Godwin, Hallam, Hazlitt, 
Tom Hood, Leigh Hunt, Father Prout, 
Mrs. Norton, Rogers, John Ruskin, 
Sydney Smith, Wordsworth, Edmund 
Kean, Macready, Keeley, Miss O’Neil, 
George Cruikshank, Samuel Prout, 
Turner, Wilkie, Béranger, Fenimore 
Cooper, Lord Lytton, Palmerston, 
Macaulay, Beaconsfield, Canning, George 
IV., Lyndhurst, Brougham, &c. 


Lord HATHERLEY’S [Page 
Wood} LIFE. Edited by Rev. W. R. W. 
Sreruens, Author of “The Life of Dean 
Hook.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

[ Ready. 
“Very pleasant and instructive reading.’” 
—Daily Telegraph. 





SEVEN YEARS at ETON. 


Second Edition. By J. Brinstey- 
RicuarpDs. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


‘“We may say at once that a better book of 
its kind we have never seen.” —Spectator. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME 
JUNOT. A New and Revised Edition. 
With 25 Portraits on Steel. 3 vols. demy 
8vo, 36s. 





POPULAR NOVELS '- READY. 
Mrs. ALEXANDER’S “ The 


ADMIRAL’S WARD.” 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 31s 6d. 





OTHER NOVELS BY THIS POPULAR 
WRITER ARE:— 
The Wooing O’t. 6s. 
Her Dearest Foe. 6s. 
Which Shall It Be? 6s. 
The Freres. 6s. 
Look Before You Leap. 6s. 


Mr. FRANK BARRETT’S 


“HONEST DAVIE.” 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 3ls 6d. 





——— 


Mrs. GODFREY’S “UN- 
SPOTTED FROM THE WORLD.” $8 
vols. 





Just ready. 


A WOMAN’S' GLORY. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 
3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty, 
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MITH, ELDER, AND 











THE 


NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION is Ready This Day of 


LIFE OF LORD LAWRENGE, 
By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Osford; Assistant-Master at Harrow School ; Author of “ Mohammed and Moham nedanism,”’ “ Carthage and the Carthaginians 
, 


CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


“~~ 


” &. 


2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Portraits, Maps, &c., price 363. 











«MUCH MORE INTERESTING THAN THE BEST SENSATIONAL NOVEL” _ 





—DAILY NEWs, 


Just published, crown 8vo, 63. 


UNDERGROU 


N D RUSSIA. 


Revolutionary Profiles and Sketches from Life. 
By STEPNIAK, formerly Editor of Zemlia + Volia (Land and Liberty). 


With a Preface by PETER LAVROFF. 


Translated from the Italian. 





CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. By 


Avavustus J. C. Hare, Author of ‘‘ Walks in Rome,” * Days near Rome,’’ &c. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 61. 


ANNALS of the EARLY CALIPHATE. 


Winiram Morr, K.C.8.1., Author of “The Life of Mahomet,” &ec, 
Map, 8vo, 163. 


REPORT of the SMOKE-ABATEMENT COM- 


MITTEE, 1882. With Reports of the Jurors of the Exhibition at South 
Kensington, and Reports of the Testing Engineer. To which are added the 
Official Reports of the Manchester F xhibition, 76 Plates of Illustra*ions, end 
34 Tables of Results of Tests of Heating and Cooking Grates, Stoves, &c. 
Crown 4to, 15s. 


CITIES of EGYPT. 
Crown 8vo, 5e. 

“A better handy book for the ordinary reader who wants to form a correct 
idea of ancient Egypt by reading a couple of hundred pages, it would not be 
possible to find,””—Atheneum. é 

“A book which doe: not contiin a dull l'ne from beginning to end,’’—Academy. 


NOTES from SICK-ROOMS. By Mrs. Leste Srepuey. 


Crown 8vo, limp clotb, 2s. 
** A welcom? monitor in every siex-ro»m.’’—Pull Mall G izstte. 
“‘ The con ents of this book should b: learnt by heart by every sick-nurse,’’— 
Graphic. 


By Sir 
With 


By Reamatp Stuart Poors. 


$$$. 


JOCOSERIA. By Rozerr Brownina. Feap. 8y0, 5s, 
ITALIAN BYWAYS. By Joun Avptvaton Symonps, 


Author of “* Renaissance in Italy,” ‘Sketches : hone “4 
Crown 8yvo, 193 6. ve cotohes and Studies in Italy,” &o, 


SERMONS on the LORD’S PRAYER. By the late 


Avaustus WiLiiam Hare. Crown 8yo, 13 61. 


WALKS in ROME. By Aveusrus J. C. Hang, Author 


of “ Diys near Rome,” ** Cities of Northern and Central Ita'y,” 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18:, 7 oe 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. By Avavsrvs J. 0. Har, 


Author of “Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” ‘‘ Wa’ks i ” 
&o, Fourth Edition, with Illustrations, 7.61, 0° |" <1 3% Rome, 


A DESCRIPTION of the HUMAN BODY, its 


Structure and Fanction3s. Illustrated by Roduced Opies of the Anthor’ 

“Physiological Diigrams,”’ to which Ssries this is a Companion Work ne 
signed for the Use of Teachers in Schools, and of Young Men destined for the 
Medical Profession, and for Popular Instruction generally. By JoHn Mar- 
SHALL, F.R.S, F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery ia University College, London ; 
Surgeon to the University College Hospit ul; Professor of Anatomy in Royal 
Fane d = a = late rage ou Anatomy in the Science and Art 

»pirtment, South Kensing'oa. Fourth Mditiva, th i i 
wita small-folio Atlas, 21s. a ne 





NE W N 
EBB and FLOW;; or, He did His Best. A Story of 


Five Years Ago. By Grant Lioyp. 2 vo's. post 8yo. 


LOYS, LORD. BERRESFORD, and Other Tales. 
~ 4 a of “ Phyliis,” *‘ Molly Bawn,” ‘‘ Mis. Geoffrey,’’ a fag 


OVELS. 
The BANTOFFS of CHERRYTON; 


outa Villainora Crime. By ArTHuR Kray. 
[On April 13th. 


NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris, Author ot 


“Matrimony,” ‘* Mademoiselle de Mersa*,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[On Apvil 29th, 


a Story with- 


2 vols. post 8vo. 





WORKS BY THE BRONTE SISTERS. 
LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 


Library Edition, in 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 
price 53 each, 


i. Jane Eyre. By Cuanrorre 5, Wuthering Heights. By 
Bronte. | gap mg naa age 
° a | NNE RONTE, 1 a 

2. Shirley. By CHARLOTTE Pesties and Memoir of both 
BRONTE, | Authors, by CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 

3, Villette. By Cuanorte ¢ The Tenant of Wildfell 
ee | HALL. By ANNz Bronte. 

4, The Professor, and Poems. | 


7 The Life of Charlotte 


By CuariotTre Bronte. And 
BRONTE. By Mrs. GaskeLt, 


POEMs by her Sisters and Father. | 


*,* Popular Edition, in 7 vols, feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 








ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of POPULAR WORKS. 


Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, each vol. containing 4 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 
each 3s 6d. 


The Small House at Alling- No Name. By Wirkte Cot- 
TON. By AnTHONY TROLLOPE. LINS. 
By | 


Framley Parsonage. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. | 


Armadale. By Witxte Cot- 


The Claverings. By Axtnony TEme. 
TROLLOPE, | After Dark. By Winkie hex. 
Transformation; aRomance., = 115s. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, | 
Romantic Tales. By the Maude Talbot. By Hcime 


Author of ‘“‘ John Halifax.” | 


Domestic Stories. By the The Moors and the Fens. By 
Author of “ John Halifas.” Mrs, J. H. RippExu. 





POPULAR NOVELS. 


Each work complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cach 63. 


Carita. By Mrs. Otrenant,; The Story of Elizabeth; 
Author of “ Chronicles of Carling- | TWO HOURS; FROMan ISLAND. 
witht: ? “th P | By Miss THacKERayY. 
ithin the Precincts. By/m.; ° 
Y\Toilers and Spinsters, and 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. | ther E By Miss T 
: oO . . 
For Percival. By Marcaret a ee eae 


VELEY. — ‘Miss Angel; Fulham Lawn. 
Old Kensington. By Miss| By Miss THACKERAY. 
THACKERAY. 


, |Miss Willi ; i - 
The Village on the Cliff. By | or: oe 
Miss THACKERAY. | 
Five Old Friends and a Young | 
PRINCE. By Miss THackeray. 
To Esther, and other 


Sketches. By Miss THACKERAY. 


Blue Beard’s Keys, and other 


Stories, By Miss THACKERAY. 


TIONS. By Miss THAacKERAY. 


Llanaly Reefs. By Lady 
nes Author of “ Stone Edge,” 
Cc. 


Lettice Lisle. By Lady 


VERNEY. 
| Stone Edge, By Lady Verney, 
MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


| Also, the Popular Edition, fcap. 8v0, 
limp cloth, 236d each. 








Uniform Edition, in 7 vols., each con- 
taining 4 Lilustrations, 3s 6d each, 





bound in cloth. 
1. Wives and Daughters. m os ae wang 
2. Sylvia’s Lovers. 
2. North and South. : 
8, Sylvia’s Lovers 3. Wives and Daughters. 

" ; : i lotte 
4. Cranford, &c. ‘ a « ce 
5. Mary Barton, &c. 5. Mary Barton. 

6. Ruth, &c. 6. Ruth. 
7. Lizzie Leigh, &c. 7. My Lady Ludlow, &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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